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For the past two years you have given me a great opportunity and 
honor as president of the American Home Economics Association. I 
began my term of office with a firm belief in our Association, but my 
respect for its accomplishment and faith in its unlimited future have 
increased manifold as I have seen the scope of its activities. As I end 
my service, I should like to give you something of the sense that I have 
acquired of the significance of the Association as a powerful force, 
nation-wide and yet with a fundamental unity. 

Many of you have heard me talk before of the growth of the Associa- 
tion in numbers, but I ask you to let me consider the point again, be- 
cause our size is the best measure I know of our potential influence. 
From our beginning, seventeen and a half years back with a member- 
ship of something over seven hundred, we continued with some fluctua- 
tions but steady, not striking growth, until the initiation of the plan of 
affiliated state associations just five years ago. At that time we had 
fewer than twelve hundred members. Today we have almost exactly 
eight thousand three hundred, a seven-fold growth in five years and 
during the current year a fifteen per cent increase. We are some dis- 
tance still from the ten thousand members which we have set as our 
immediate goal. Eight thousand members is a goodly number, however, 
and a very powerful group. 

What is it that holds all of these eight thousand people together? As 
individuals we have a wide variety of interests, but I like to think that 
every one of us to a greater or less extent is conscious of being part of 
a national whole, and that the Association has an essential unity of 
spirit. What are the bonds of this unity? 
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First, the American Home Economics Association is the only organi- 
zation in the country that takes in all varieties of home economists. 
Our members may have other affiliations—with the Land Grant Col- 
lege Association, educational societies, the American Homes Depart- 
ment of the General Federation, women’s business organizations, the 
American Dietetic Association—but all come together in the American 
Home Economics Association with a sense of professional solidarity. 

We are hoping this coming year to make an analysis of our member- 
ship as we have never been able to do before, through the question that 
the new membership card asks about occupation. The Home Econom- 
ics in Business and the Institution Economics Sections are demonstrat- 
ing to the whole Association the value of such systematic knowledge 
of their members. 

The chief single event of the year, a great unifying force for us, is the 
initiation of our work for child study and parental education. We have 
all been rejoicing in our four year grant from the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial, and just recently the executive committee has consum- 
mated the appointment of Anna E. Richardson as child study field 
worker. Her ability, her well-known interest in the problem, her work 
for courses in child study at Iowa State College, her inside knowledge of 
the administrative machinery necessary for the development of any new 
venture, her contacts with a great variety of workers in this field, her 
experience while with the Federal Board for Vocational Education in 
a nation-wide enterprise, all make her a most fortunate choice for the 
Association. 

The general plan of the work has already been published in the 
JOURNAL OF Home Economics—a consulting service in child care and 
training, based on a preliminary survey of what we are doing and might 
do. The main responsibility for its development has been centered 
in an advisory committee consisting of Edna White, Cora Winchell, 
Katharine Blunt, Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, and the incoming 
president of the Association. This committee working with Miss 
Richardson will map out the plan she is to follow, the travelling and 
correspondence involved in her preliminary survey, the reports to be 
made from time to time, the consulting service, and the final recom- 
mendations for publication. 

This is not the only thing that the American Home Economics As- 
sociation is doing for child study. Through the constructive generosity 
of an anonymous donor we are developing an abstract service in our 
Journat. Mrs. Paul Howe, under the editor’s general direction, is 
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preparing abstracts of current literature on child development. The 
idea is to give merely brief mention of the most technical papers, as in 
anthropometrics, on the one hand, and of the decidedly popular, ephem- 
eral articles on the other, and to concentrate attention on articles of 
value to educated mothers, teachers, and extension workers and to 
research workers in most lines of child study. Such abstracts are much 
needed both by home economics workers and by many others. Their 
publication in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics will be a service not 
only to our own people but to many workers of related interests. 

The combination of the thorough study, the consulting service, the 
occasional writings of our field worker, and the monthly publication of 
these abstracts is sure to push far forward our own work for children 
and homes and our contribution to the whole subject. You can easily 
let your imagination sense the importance of this prospect—probably 
our most important step in several years. 

’e do not need this newer work to make us conscious of our unity. 
The most conspicuous outward sign of that unity is the JoURNAL OF 
Home Economics, which has been increasing in usefulness year by year 
so that it stands out among the high-class, professional journals of the 
country. You have all heard Miss Atwater recount how she weighs the 
interests of the different groups of readers and tries to keep a suitable 
balance among all their interests. A rather disturbing thing that I do 
not quite understand is that the subscriptions to the JoURNAL have 
not increased nearly so fast as has the membership in the Association. 
Only about half the members are subscribers, and on the other hand 
only about half of those on the subscription list are members. I think 
that in our highly praiseworthy efforts to increase membership we have 
omitted stressing the JouRNAL. With a larger list of subscribers, we 
could afford more papers every month and so more frequent articles. 
for every group of interests. Your council has just authorized a special 
effort toward subscription increase. The line on the new membership 
card for JOURNAL subscriptions is a step in this direction. 

This year another piece of publication has been systematically at- 
tempted—the four Association bulletins sent out at intervals, not like 
the JoURNAL to subscribers only, but to all members, with the idea of 
giving them a definite sign of their national relation and of helping them 
to keep up to date in Association affairs. 

Next in importance to the JouRNAL in expressing the unity of the 
Association is our executive secretary. It is hard to realize that we 
have had such an officer less than four years. Mary Sweeny began the 
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work shortly after the expiration of her presidency, Lita Bane served 
two years ending with last year’s annual meeting, and now we have 
Alice L. Edwards, who started in February and we hope will continue 
indefinitely. A suitable executive secretary is by no means easy to find. 
She must have marked organization sense, ability to meet people of 
many sorts and to speak and to write convincingly, a contagious faith 
in the Association, and clear vision of its manifold activities. The 
executive committee believes that Miss Edwards has all these charac- 
teristics and will serve the Association well. 

The six months’ interregnum following last year’s meeting was diffi- 
cult for the Association, in spite of much generous help from Miss At- 
water, Miss Bane, and others. One thing that I liked to see, however, 
was the matter-of-fact assumption by our members that of course an 
executive secretary is essential. It took many years for the plan of 
having such an officer to mature, but only a very short time for it to be- 
come an integral part of our work. 

The executive secretary unifies and develops the Association through 
her travel, her office work, which also keeps her in touch with state 
associations and national committees, and her maintenance of valuable 
contacts for us. She represents us with many organizations, having 
this spring attended the biennial of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the meeting of the National Health Council. She serves as 
our member of the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee in Wash- 
ington, is chairman of our national publicity committee and our com- 
mittee to cooperate with the Division of Simplified Practice in the 
Department of Commerce. 

One of her important functions, perhaps her most important function, 
is to maintain the continuity of Association afiairs. Officers and com- 
mittees come and go. New ones may or may not effectively continue 
the enterprises started by their predecessors. We sometimes waste an 
appalling amount of labor and good will because committees, maybe, 
who send out elaborate questionnaires, do not continue long enough to 
act upon what they have found out; or worse, do not even do the extra 
bit of work required to get their reports in good form for publication. 
I consider it one of the main duties of the executive secretary to see 
that committee and section reports are really deposited in Washington 
as requested, and to give help or, if necessary, prodding, to old and new 
committees such as will bring all good work to fruition and maintain 
continuity from year to year. 

A very practical point of unity is our budget. Most of you heard the 
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report of Miss Donham, our efficient controller, with its financial encour- 
agement. To have money enough for regular expenses, including salary 
increases, and the new office of our child study worker, for paying the 
expenses of the executive committee members to meetings, which we 
have never before done except in the case of a few officers, and last and 
best, for allowing the sections money sufficient for them to undertake 
a little of the work they have long wanted to do—all of this is a most 
encouraging state of financial solvency. Incidentally it is in marked 
contrast to the condition five years ago when a few women had the 
courage to attempt the raising of the fund for the executive secretary 
by voluntary contributions, and even in contrast to the very anxious 
condition at the beginning of last year when we first attempted to carry 
the executive secretary expense out of regular income. 

Of course we must remember that part of this year’s surplus comes 
from the unfortunate saving of several months’ salary and travelling 
expenses when we were without an executive secretary. Aside from 
this, the reasons for our present financial healthfulness are four: natural 
growth, including the better taking hold of the graded membership 
plan; good financial management; increased JOURNAL advertisements; 
and the commercial exhibits tried for the first time this year. We need 
still more money. We do not yet dare undertake many projects that 
we wish to. But if we continue to stress our numbers, JOURNAL sub- 
scriptions, and graded memberships, we apparently can feel fairly sure 
of progress. 

Still another feature of our organization that binds us together is 
the similarity in our state associations. Again and again in their brief 
reports you heard the emphasis on growing membership, the efforts to 
maintain interest among a widely scattered group through frequent 
district meetings and state news letters, the increased influence of the 
state associations on improvement of home economics instruction, on 
the state course of study, on health education, on good home economics 
publicity, on well-organized student clubs. We seem to have the same 
problems all over the country. 

You realize with much satisfaction that one of the two states that 
had not heretofore found it expedient to join forces with us, New 
Jersey, has started its state association, and has just affiliated. The 
one remaining state, under much difficulty from scattered membership 
and geographical extent, has also formed an organization, but the presi- 
dent writes that they wish to feel a little more sure of themselves before 
affiliating. We, of course, believe that they would be much stronger 
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if they had the national support, but the decision is emphatically their 
own. We shall welcome them when they do come in and so complete 
the nation-wide state affiliation. 

Last year, you remember, we revised the constitution to admit the 
associations of the Canadian provinces under the same conditions as 
our states, and now we are happy to have the Edmonton association 
with us. We also have a special relation with the New Zealand Home 
Economics Association, and are in correspondence with a group of 
home economics women in Hawaii. We ourselves, you remember, are 
members of the International Office of Home Economics Instruction in 
Switzerland, and we nominate and assist in the support of the home 
economics instructor in the Constantinople Woman’s College. Truly 
we are not limited by our national boundaries! 

The affiliated student club movement in the states is one of the strik- 
ing and encouraging current developments. In 1922-23 we had 14 
clubs affiliated and now at the end of this year we have 335 student 
clubs. 

At the San Francisco meeting last year, the 14 student club delegates, 
mostly from the Pacific coast, were granted their petition to be recog- 
nized as a standing committee of the Association. This year the student 
club session presided over by one of last year’s group, Ella Fay McCue, 
who has just been graduated from Ames, is to have discussion of their 
particular problems both by the students themselves, some club spon- 
sors, and the executive secretary. Each club has received letters dur- 
ing the year from its own student club committee, the executive secre- 
tary, the editor, the chairman of the International Committee, and the 
president, so that I hope that they have gained a consciousness of their 
national membership. 

All of these enterprises are the bonds that keep the Association vital 
and unified during the year’s work. Right here today, of course, the 
unifying force that is acting upon those present is this annual meeting. 
Our two general sessions, tonight and tomorrow night, are emphasizing 
our subject as a whole and our new child study project. The business 
meetings bring before the members the status of the Association, the 
activities of the officers and the eight sections and the many committees 
—health education, economic aspect of the household, cooperation with 
the National Restaurant Association, nutrition courses for high schools, 
and others. The business meetings always seem to me to hold for 
every Association member the most stimulating and illuminating mate- 
rial of the week. 
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We have, of course, long since grown into a body with too varied and 
numerous interests to hold all our sessions as a unit. There are eight 
sections and three committees presenting programs this week with 
reports of their work done during the year. I think that some members 
who have not sensed our growth and composite character do not realize 
the need of the individual groups to express themselves and discuss 
their particular problems, and so are disturbed by the very richness of 
the program and their own inability to be at four places at the same 
time! Rather, I think these members should take pride in the develop- 
ment of the vigorous “parts of whole,” make their difficult choice day 
by day, and watch the different divisions fit themselves into the com- 
plete pattern when the sections and committees make their reports at 
the final business session. 

What is the future of this great organization of ours? First, of 
course, we shall have many more members and hence greater sense of 
professional solidarity. I do not think it will be long before the oft 
made statement that home economists join their professional associa- 
tion as a matter of course will be an expression of fact rather than of 
persuasive argument. 

We shall have more spacious headquarters in Washington with suit- 
able efficiency, dignity, and beauty. It is hard to realize that for years 
our only Association home was the office which is now hardly adequate 
for Miss Baldwin, business manager of the JouRNAL. Our first execu- 
tive secretary started in there and was then transferred to our gener- 
ously supplied but quite inadequate quarters in the Grace Dodge Hotel 
in Washington. Our present rooms in the Mills Building, which we 
have had only a year and a half, are to be increased again by the new 
office for the child study field worker—and so it goes. Is it too ambi- 
tious a vision to see an American Home Economics Association Building 
in Washington some day? 

Our funds are sure to increase as our numbers expand, and particu- 
larly as we grow in understanding of our opportunity. I have no doubt 
of our ability to get money from our members, and elsewhere if neces- 
sary, to meet real and clearly defined needs. 

Our child study field worker will probably be the first of a series 
of field workers. One for whom I can see pressing need is in household 
management, maybe a development from the work of the committee 
on economic problems. She will help us “to feel our way to the social 
sciences,” as Mrs. Woodhousesavs. Are we in our household management 
courses emphasizing the technique of housekeeping and omitting training 
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in management? Are we interesting the student in the economic agen- 
cies that may serve her home and giving her the information and point 
of view to judge their value—agencies such as the commercial laundry 
and bakery? Are we considering the possibilities in plans for coopera- 
tive consumption, many of which have failed merely through non-es- 
sential weaknesses? ‘The home is a term rarely mentioned in orthodox 
economics,” to quote Mrs. Woodhouse again; are we working as we 
should on the development of that field of economics that is peculiarly 
our own? These and other questions must soon be answered and I 
hope by the American Home Economics Association, by committee, 
field worker, or other means. 

Another enterprise which we hope will prove the first of many is 
the study of unpublished census data bearing on the economic status 
of the family for which the Council is appropriating twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars from our surplus. All admit the need of accurate in- 
formation to supplant assumptions regarding the economic basis of the 
family and home, but little definite effort has heretofore been made to 
supply it. Humble as this beginning is, we are grateful that our As- 
sociation is in a position to make it both because it will form a firmer 
basis for other research in this section of our own field and because we 
hope it will increase general understanding of the fundamental economic 
aspects of home economics. 

In the future American Home Economics Association, the married 
home economics graduate will be a potent force. Every development 
that brings us closer to actual family and home conditions, such as our 
study of child training, of nutrition, of clothing selection, of home eco- 
nomics teaching that shall actually function in homes, makes our ser- 
vices to our trained homemakers more vital and also increases our need 
for their active contribution. 

We shall exert our increased influence more effectively for the develop- 
ment of the Bureau of Home Economics. Dr. Stanley tells me that the 
Bureau, unlike most governmental bureaus, received a slight addition 
for next year to its appropriation, and that of influence in helping 
bring the increases were the interest of the American Home Economics 
Association and the letters written by some of our officers to members 
of the Congressional appropriation committee. Every one of us can 
take great pride in the work that the Bureau is doing—in textiles, eco- 
nomics of the household, standards of living studies, and now the plan of 
a nation-wide study of the character of the American dietary. Active 
support from the Association will bring about an even greater oppor- 
tunity for development of the Bureau. 
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We also shall be of greater support to home economics in the Federal 
Board and the Bureau of Education, the offices that we have known 
longer than the Bureau of Home Economics. 

We shall be powerful enough to urge further funds from the Purnell 
Act for home economics research. It has been said that “the supreme 
test of the intellectual life of a community is the importance which 
it attaches to research and creative effort.” I believe that the Associa- 
tion will stand this test, will see that research in all phases of our subject 
is our supreme duty, and will further it by urging adequate govern- 
mental appropriations, by giving generous research fellowships and 
employing research workers itself, and by developing a spirit of investi- 
gation in many of its committees. 

A larger, more active, more influential organization—there is no 
great change in that, merely a normal, healthy growth along the path 
already mapped out. I believe that we have builded well so far and 
can look forward to a far greater future. Let us have faith in our 
opportunity and in our power to meet it. Dreams wisely dreamt and 
loyally worked for do come true! 


HOME ECONOMICS AT THE CROSSROADS 


CORA M. WINCHELL 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


It is the lure of the unknown that leads men on. The goal may be 
the discovery of a new land or the proof of a theory; the formulation 
of the laws of gravity of a flight to the pole; the discovery of truth or 
the improvement of life through the application of such a discovery. 
Whatever the goal, so it be a worthy one, mankind presses forward, 
and by slow stages civilization advances. 

What seems procrastination is ofttimes steady growth. The spirit 
despairs as the body shivers through a cold, wet springtime, but a day 
comes when the sturdy foliage and the thick green grass prove nature’s 
way was good. The diabetic’s demand for insulin far exceeds the supply; 
then the day comes when Dr. Abel’s months of research are rewarded 
by the isolation of the tiny crystal. 

Education has set many goals. Each generation has interpreted its 
needs according to its individual and social insight, and has attempted 
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to blaze the trail toward that end. In our own day the goal of educa- 
tion varies with the conceptions and ideals of various races and creeds. 
Leading educational thinkers in our own country fail to agree in their 
analysis of individual and social needs and in the emphasis to be placed 
on each in the great scheme of education. Each thoughtful and insist- 
ent student of humankind asserts his convictions and by penetrating 
the social mind influences public opinion. 

Home economics stands at the crossroads. Its history has been one 
of constantly developing aims. If we may adapt the happy phrase of 
Bertrand Russell and other philosophers, “education and the good life,” 
education for the good life in the home may be said to have been the 
lodestar of home economics, but the changing conception of the good 
life in the home necessitates frequent changes in both the ends and the 
means of home economics. 

Those who first responded to these social needs built well, and to them 
we pay profound respect. They were frontiersmen, in spirit and in truth, 
pressing forward with keen vision. Through the insight and foresight 
of Ellen H. Richards and her coworkers, many of whom we have been 
blessed in knowing as our contemporaries, scientific theory worked hand 
in hand with practice. In due time art, economics, and sociology were 
drawn upon for the enrichment of life in the home and in the community. 
At the sixth Lake Placid Conference held in 1904, Mrs. Richards with 
her usual trenchant expression thus set the goal: “Home economics 
stands for the ideal home life for today, unhampered by the traditions 
of the past; the utilization of all the resources of modern science to 
improve the home life; the freedom of home from the dominance of 
things and their due subordination to ideals; the simplicity in material 
surroundings which will most free the spirit for the most important and 
permanent interests of the home and society.” 

Developing alongside of the great movement for a more abundant 
life for women, it was important that this young child in education 
should pass on the torch of high ideals of homemaking undimmed to 
the young women who were glimpsing for themselves and their sisters 
a life enriched by experiences broader than those within the four walls 
of home. 

And so, since the beginning home economics has stood at the cross- 
roads, the good life in the home constantly changed and complicated by 
the changes and complications characteristic of an ever-dynamic society. 
Our first choice of direction lies between the old home and the new, 
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with those essentials of the old which contributed to vitality, courage, 
sensitiveness, and intelligence, the four characteristics submitted by 
Bertrand Russell as universally desirable for the individual. The 
raison d@’étre for home economics lies in the contribution which it can 
make to the education of every individual, male or female, for the 
good life in the home as it exists today. It is only through an open- 
minded study of the fundamentals of homemaking and home relation- 
ships and through painstaking reading of signposts and the evaluation 
of modern theories that we may follow this road squarely toward the 
goal. The institutionalized home, with its community dining room 
and the complete rearing of children by specialists rather than by parents, 
has its propagandists. There are those who proclaim their belief in 
the passing of monogamy and hence the decadence of the family unit. 
There are staunch loyalists of the monogamic family, the continuity 
of the family unit, and the individual home as the bulwark of the nation. 
There is no dearth of theories with ardent protagonists. A survey of 
current periodicals and the columns of our daily papers reveals the in- 
terest of the public in these problems and serves to strengthen the open- 
minded though somewhat confusing conviction that some of our princi- 
ples may have been prejudices. 

These signs of the times are not clear, there is no adequate road guide, 
and the doctors disagree. Perhaps it is one of nature’s smiles, which 
insures that there can never be a single pattern adequate for the good 
life in every home. But again the lure of the unknown leads us on; 
and students of social, economic, and educational research are helping 
to point the way, to find the core of common essentials. 

A second crossroad confronts us—consumption or production in the 
teaching of home economics? And what emphasis on each? With the 
extension of industry and the enforcement of sanitary laws, both food- 
stuffs and clothing are more widely available for immediate consump- 
tion, reasonable in price, and desirable in quality. Tradition favors 
homemade bread and handmade underwear. Is tradition an authentic 
guide? Or do present social and economic conditions demand that we 
say less about construction and production and more about intelligent 
consumption? It may be wise to follow for a time the well-travelled road 
of the preparation of most of the foods and the construction of many 
garments, with only occasional detours into the path of wise selection, 
use, and care in the case of a few ready-to-eat foods and a few ready- 
to-wear garments. The important thing is to study the signs of the 
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crossroads and choose the way most likely to lead to the goal we wish 
our own community to reach. 

Home economics faces another decision as a result of the general 
enrichment of the school curriculum in terms of life’s interest and needs. 
Science, art, economics, sociology, and the rest, all are taught in such a 
way as to influence daily living and to modify behavior. Through this 
adaptation of school subjects to vital needs, certain aspects of applied 
arts and sciences no longer necessarily come within the field of home 
economics. And this is well, for not infrequently the technique is better 
taught by the specialist. However, modern education fosters homo- 
geneity and interrelationships, and the teacher of home economics can 
both gain and give much to general education through an interchange 
of service and subject matter. There are those who fear that the stand- 
ing of home economics in the curriculum will be weakened through such 
an adjustment. Is not this projecting a part of education beyond the 
whole? Does it not tend to give support to the criticism often passed 
on home economists, that they are prone to consider their subject om- 
nipotent? 

Closely allied to this controversy is the one as to the age level at which 
home economics shall be placed in schools and colleges. Federal and 
state aid and hard work have blazed a wide trail for homemaking edu- 
cation. It would be impossible to evaluate such service both to the 
good life in the home and to home economics in the curriculum. How- 
ever, home economics should subscribe to that point in the best modern 
educational theory and practice which recognizes the limits as well as 
the scope of any field of study. As Doctor Judd admonished this 
Association three years ago at Chicago, home economics by this time 
should have evolved from its chrysalis of a “‘special subject’’ into the 
greater service of a part of the general education of the individual. 
There is a time and place for intensive home economics education, and 
this crossroad necessitates an analysis of conditions and an unbiased 
decision. 

There are new territories opening up to educational colonization. 
the business world is recognizing the value of home economics training 
and is creating opportunities for certain phases of educational propa- 
ganda and activity. It is fortunate that the home economics woman 
in business sees what choice to make at the crossroads, that she is fol- 
lowing factual integrity and sound educational philosophy. Her work, 
has secured for her profession high standards and worthy recognition. 
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She is interpreting home economics to the business world, and the road 
ahead seems safe and sure. 

Parent training and child welfare are enlisting the interests and 
endeavors of various groups of people, each qualified to forge ahead in 
the development of these hitherto little explored areas. It is significant 
that it is through years of patient toil by homemakers and parents them- 
selves that the present interest has been aroused. Home economics 
must undauntedly and unerringly press forward in the integration of 
the various sciences and arts related to the family life within the home 
and in the community. 

Adult education in homemaking was one of the early contributions 
of home economics. In the extension service, which has advanced so 
consistently toward its goal, one recognizes the substantial beginnings 
of a great national movement in education. And now, no less than 
earlier, the field is white to the harvest and waiting for trained workers. 

The field of social work, too, is calling for more trained workers. 
Nutritionists, visiting housekeepers, and budget advisers are already 
making their contribution to the stabilization of the family, a task de- 
manding both technical skill and social insight. With the present 
emphasis upon vigorous family life as a background for the social sta- 
bility of the individual, education for intelligent homemaking is clearly 
important. Obviously it is in keeping with the trend toward preventive 
rather than remedial measures in the reduction of crime and delinquency, 
and in the promotion of both physical and mental health. 

The really critical problem of the home is that of spiritual harmony 
within the family. The technique of housekeeping may be faultless; 
the principles of meal selection, preparation, and service may be carried 
out to the letter of the law; the home surroundings may be comfortable 
and beautiful; and even the economic balance may have been achieved. 
There still remains the human life within the home, always seeking 
for fulfillment. It is significant that a drama based upon this theme 
recently received substantial recognition: ‘“Craig’s Wife,’ a play by 
George Kelly which depicts a faulty family relationship in the midst 
of faultless physical surroundings, received the prize offered “for the 
original American play, performed in New York, which shall best repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the stage in raising the stand- 
ards of good morals, good taste, and good manners.” 

And this crossroad brings us face-to-face with a real contribution 
that may be made by home economics to the good life. If we recognize 
that goal, there can be nor more lurid handwriting on the wall than that 
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of the need for harmonious living together. It has already been sug- 
gested that modern education for the good life in the home should be 
provided for all those who live in homes. Paramount in such training 
should be education in the principles of mental hygiene; in social psy- 
chology; in sex hygiene; in eugenics and euthenics; in ethics, philos- 
ophy, and spiritual values; and in the religious life. Our schools and 
colleges should offer contacts with normal life under the best conditions 
for work, for aesthetic and spiritual advancement, and for recreation. 
The home management house is making a distinct contribution; the 
modern dormitory and the cottage plan of college living; the farm life 
school; the social and religious centers and the carefully managed fra- 
ternity and sorority houses,—all these serve as natural laboratories 
for the development of the best social relationships. 

It may not be the province of the home economist to specialize in 
these social and psychological phases of education. However, she must 
be cognizant of them, and she should find in the life about her ample 
laboratory facilities for experimentation and research. It is only 
through such intelligent appreciation and participation that she can 
become an integrating and synthesizing force in humanizing this field 
of interest. Furthermore the time is ripe for students of home econom- 
ics who are contemplating advanced work to weigh carefully the pos- 
sibilities of such fields of study and research as will enable them to con- 
tribute to the harmony within the home which alone can promote the 
effective development of the family and its members. 

“And a little child shall lead them.” In the field of home economics 
as in other educational and social fields, it is the welfare of little children 
with which the world is most acutely concerned today. The last turn 
of our road has brought us face to face with as lovingly human a re- 
sponsibility as it has been our good fortune to encounter. We rejoice 
in the concerted effort of many minds and many organizations and in 
our chances to help. We have a part to play in the advancement of 
happy, wholesome child life, and we choose our path with high resolve. 

As I tried to clarify my thoughts on this subject, so dear to us all, I 
was interrupted from time to time. The landscape gardener came to 
plant barberry and mountain laurel in the beds which just lately were the 
Cinderellas of our little neighborhood; there was a tapioca pudding to 
be made for dinner and it would have been much easier to fold in the 
egg whites than to toast the meringue, but the day was cold and dreary 
and our spirits would be cheered by the bronzy pufis; one member of 
the family group was depressed and puzzled over an unwise investment 
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and needed moral support; at noon the breakfast dishes still stood ap- 
pealingly on the tray table and a few minutes with some good soapsuds 
and clear rinsing water were needed to restore order and peace of mind; 
and meanwhile I had a chat with our “black Mrs. White” about her 
little grandson ‘“‘Calvin Coolidge” who is just learning to fall off his bed. 
Interruptions, they were, both to thought and to continuity of expres- 
sion; but they are life, and they do typify to a mild degree the demands 
that “the good life in the home” constantly make upon the various 
individuals within the home. And who.would completely professional- 
ize one’s home? 

The old home or the new? Skills and techniques or principles of 
selection? Housekeeping or homemaking? Home economics educa- 
tion or the best general education for the good life in the home? There 
is no sure guide, no court of last appeal, no starin the east. Each must 
go his way, acting according to the best light that has been shed and 
alert for new signs. 

At the crossroads, yes, with great and undeveloped fields still ahead. 
The lure is strong; the goal increases in its magnetism; new friends and 
forces join us as we re-define our aims. Progressive women’s colleges 
are responding to the demand for training in euthenics and for research 
along lines which will result in more effective coordination of women’s 
interests as homemakers and professional workers. The influence of 
fine home and family life in the reduction of delinquency and crime and 
other social ills is acclaimed as far superior to corrective measures. 

Thus home economics with its related aspects of education is becoming 
an integral part of the great plan for individual and social progress. In 
homemaking, social work, business, and education the goal is clear, 
though the way may not always be certain. The interest lies in choos- 
ing the crossroads and in blazing the trail. 
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CRITICISM AND CULTURE 


LOTUS D. COFFMAN 
President, University of Minnesota 


With the possible exception of preparation for some vocation, the 
stimulation and development of the critical faculty on the one hand 
and the training of a liberal or cultured mind on the other hand, repre- 
sent the most desirable outcomes of any system of education. And 
yet there exists a feeling that these two outcomes are more or less anti- 
thetical, that they cannot be, certainly are not always derivable from the 
same program. The extent to which this is true is the problem which 
concerns us here. It would be admitted that the loss of either of these 
aims or the minimization of either or both as desirable outcomes of 
education would be a source of social disaster. The overemphasis of 
either to the exclusion of the other would be equally unfortunate. 

A review of the history of higher education reveals certain fundamen- 
tal tendencies that have a bearing upon the problem. For many genera- 
tions, higher education devoted itself to the liberal arts, and the bache- 
lor of arts degree was conferred on the completion of the course. This 
degree was presumed to represent a type of training and a definable 
and recognizable product. But the liberal arts degree no longer repre- 
sents what it once did. It is now granted for all sorts of courses and 
curricula, some highly scientific or narrowly vocational in nature. 

The struggle to retain the ancient meaning of the term is still acute. 
There are still teachers of the “liberal” subjects who maintain, and with 
a fair degree of vigor, that they are guardians and custodians of true 
scholarship. They regard the newer subjects that have forced them- 
selves in, or have been forced in, as interlopers to be tolerated, perhaps, 
but not to be respected. To them it seems grossly incongruous for a 
bachelor of arts degree to be conferred upon one who had pursued a 
course with special emphasis upon the sciences or designed primarily 
to fit him for some one of the great fields of business or to train him for 
some one of the many professions of social and civic life. But the bald 
fact remains that it is being done, and it is equally inevitable that we 
shall not return, in the liberal arts colleges of our universities at least, 
to the golden era when the classics, logic, and metaphysics constituted 
’ the core of a liberal education. 

New days create new needs; new needs require new ways. Educa- 
tion cannot be oblivious of this fact. Education is one of society’s 
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most sensitive agents. It continually modifies its procedures, its of- 
ferings, and its methods to serve the changing social, industrial, and 
political order of its day. While education may lead and does lead at 
times, nevertheless as a general rule it follows in the wake of progress 
in the world outside. New subjects, such as music, for example, come 
as a rule from pressures outside, not because the teachers have asked 
forthem. While the ultimate responsiveness of the schools to social pres- 
sures is one of the patent facts of educational history, the conservatism 
of the schoolmaster in the face of these pressures is equally patent. The 
fact that neither succumbs entirely to the other keeps the stream of 
education flowing, slowly but certainly. 

The presence of a vast array of subjects hitherto regarded as “‘illib- 
eral” in the liberal arts programs, subjects which have been gathered 
in with a half-welcome and sometimes with no welcome at all, is one 
of the best illustrations of the effectiveness of the power of social pres- 
sure and of the ultimate responsiveness of the schools to social demands. 
When faculties have persisted to the bitter end in their opposition, new 
schools have been created and in every such instance or practically 
every such instance, some subjects which heretofore were regarded as 
essential to a liberal education have been split off from the parent school 
and assigned to the new school. So that whether you look at the offer- 
ings of existing liberal arts colleges in universities or at the new schools 
and colleges alongside of them, you arrive at the same general conclu- 
sion, that a liberal education has a new connotation. 

Then again, when one examines the subjects that are required as 
well as those which may be elected, one discovers that the conception 
of a liberal education has been transformed. Formerly the basis for 
it was Latin and Greek and mathematics and metaphysics. Now these 
subjects in most of the liberal arts colleges of this country are elective, 
while the required subjects are rhetoric or English, which is taught as a 
tool; mathematics; one science, a subject which a half century ago was 
knocking at the sanctum sanctorum for admission and recognition; 
and some one of the social sciences. Compare this list with the sub- 
jects of a generation ago, and note the differences in the intellectual 
pabulum provided for students who desire a liberal education. 

It is true, of course, that some schools have not fallen prey to this 
modernization. In France somewhat and in England and eastern Canada 
in particular, the controversy as to the values of Latin and Greek is 
still rife. One of the most interesting, if not curious educational phenom- 
ena is that a great commission has recently reported justifying these 
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subjects on utilitarian grounds, some of which are ultra-modern. Even 
Latin and Greek could not resist entirely the currents of changing life. 
I do not mean to imply that they should; I only wish to show that the 
civilization they represent and describe and the spirit they have sought 
to inculcate are no longer adequate to serve the needs of and to train 
for a new day. 

The history of education sheds light upon our problem in still another 
way. In earlier days, and not so very long ago, a scholar knew many 
things. He was taught all the subjects there were. He had an over- 
view of civilization, of the plant and animal worlds, and of the heavens 
above him. He was trained in logic and became facile in one or more 
languages. Not only was he taught all these things but the teacher 
who taught him was informed in all these fields. The same teacher 
might be found teaching astronomy, Latin, and theology, and still be 
regarded as pedagogically respectable. To go to school in those days 
was to study life in all its forms and in every aspect. In addition 
students of that day and generation were amenable to authority and 
were taught the courtesies and manners of gentlemen and gentlewomen. 
It appears that they are less amenable to authority and that less atten- 
tion is given to the teaching of morals and manners now than then. 

Think how far we have wandered from this ideal! What has been 
responsible for it? One seldom finds a person any more who is a scholar 
in more than one field or in more than a part of that one field. When 
such a person is found he is regarded as a freak or a genius or asa shallow- 
pated individual who is posing before his peers. I met one such indi- 
vidual recently. Born in Wales, trained in medicine in Cork, teaching 
botany in New Zealand, a musician of ability, on a tour around the 
world, travelling overland through Africa, collecting folk music where- 
ever it could be found, interested in everything and learned in many 
fields, he nevertheless was not regarded as sufficiently specialized to 
teach in an American university. This, I believe, typifies fairly well 
the modern attitude toward scholarship. The man who would have 
been earnestly sought after a generation ago on account of the breadth 
of his learning is today by many regarded as too superficially informed 
for a teaching position in a higher institution of learning. 

Two forces are responsible for this change: the vast increase in the 
amount of human knowledge and the consequent specialization of knowl- 
edge. Knowledge has increased so rapidly and in such quantity in 
the last decades that it is difficult if not impossible for an individual to 
encompass it. There is now almost no opportunity for one to acquire 
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a general knowledge of anything. Every field has been highly special- 
ized and, for teaching purposes, highly departmentalized. This is 
the inevitable outcome of the increase in knowledge and of the intro- 
duction of the scientific method into every field. Everything, even 
humanistic subjects such as Latin, music, history, literature, must now 
be studied scientifically. The nomenclature and the technique have 
been borrowed from science and imposed upon the humanistic fields. 

Science always works in one way. It seeks accurate knowledge; it 
works slowly by testing, checking, weighing, evaluating; it continually 
re-defines its hypotheses and narrows its fields. Its methods are de- 
tailed and exact and its facts are few in number. The scientist does 
not generalize upon his facts, he leaves that to the philosopher, and then 
he despises the philosopher for daring to take such liberties with scienti- 
fically acquired information. 

Everyone who has attempted to work scientifically in any field knows 
that he first sets up a hypothesis or problem which he limits and con- 
tinues to limit as he continues his investigation. After weeks and 
months and perhaps years of research he arrives at one or two conclu- 
sions or facts which have a bearing upon the general hypothesis with 
which he started. I would not be misunderstood; all knowledge should 
be acquired in this careful, methodical, painstaking way, but like every 
other virtue, science has its correlative vice from which it must be saved. 

The discovery of new knowledge by the scientific method leads to 
the specialization of knowledge and to the departmental organization 
for its presentation. Specialization has been carried to such a point 
that we have actually denied students the privilege as well as the op- 
portunity of acquiring a liberal education. Very few courses now give 
an over-view of any field. Indeed, such courses have been taboo in 
college circles. There is some tendency of a return to sanity with 
reference to this matter as is shown by the introduction of orientation 
courses, but even these are still spoken of as “experimental.” 

The narrowing of courses by the specialization of knowledge has been 
largely responsible for the departmentalization of knowledge. The 
most effective obstruction to the possibility of providing for a real 
program of education calling for a synthesizing of knowledge is depart- 
mental autonomy and departmental autocracy. The presence of a 
given course or subject in some required curriculum does not mean that 
it is there because of its supreme educational value; frequently it means 
that it is there because of the aggressiveness of some department. Thus a 
student, pursuing a curriculum in a modern college, is facing the diffi- 
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cult task of mastering many fragments of more or less unrelated knowl- 
edge and of effecting a synthesis into a world of his own without the 
aid of his instructors, partly because they are not competent to aid him. 
By this means the integrity and the dignity of the department is saved 
—even though it be at the expense of a well-rounded education for the 
student. 

The methods of science, we say, are critical methods. Its spirit is 
that of criticism. It guides the building of a new order on the basis 
of the old. Its achievements are vast and appealing. It is supposed 
to reunite that which it divides. Its work is not complete until it 
does. In the field of education, however, it has thus far been con- 
cerned more with the discovery of new truths and with the sectioning 
of knowledge than with the unifying of knowledge. This is one, if not 
its chief weakness. Doubt, unrest, criticism are essential to progress, 
but when pushed too far they defeat the end they seek to attain. Not 
only is this true, but the excessive development of this spirit sometimes 
means that departments struggle for recognition and at the same time 
for the preservation of their isolation at all cost. 

The effect of all this upon the attitude toward teaching is bound to 
be pronounced. The instructor becomes highly critical of knowledge 
itself, of the methods other scientists use in discovering knowledge, 
and of the conclusions they have formulated. He is more interested 
usually in the logic of the subject matter than he is in the psychology 
of his students. Specialization is necessary for the discovery of knowl- 
ledge and for social progress, but it does not minister with equal sym- 
pathy to the improvement of teaching. 

One of the chief dangers we face in higher education at the present 
moment, due to the widespread demand for the selection of students 
at the college door, to the early elimination of the slow students, and to 
the specialization of knowledge, is the danger of developing a false at- 
titude with regard to the teaching act itself. There is many a college 
man who feels that his students are there to learn from his vast store of 
knowledge rather than to be taught how to use their own powers. The 
reflex effects of such an attitude are most disintegrating and self-de- 
structive. The effect is shown not merely in the attitude of the instruc- 
_ tor with regard to teaching but in his attitude toward his students, and 

it is reflected finally in the student’s attitude toward the staff and to- 
ward learning itself. Whatever truth there may be in the statement 
that students are less interested in learning now than formerly in my 
opinion reflects far more upon the faculty, upon the way in which it 
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has organized its knowledge and the skill with which it teaches, than 
upon the students. If we wish to work a reformation in higher educa- 
tion here is one of the best places to begin. 

Earlier in this discussion I stated that the departmentalization of 
knowledge has made it impossible to acquire a liberal education. We 
have only to look about us to find abundant evidence of this statement. 
The old-fashioned courses in general history and in natural science have 
long since disappeared. Indeed, the mention of such courses, certainly 
the advocacy of them, is not universally regarded as good form. It is 
true that there are hopeful signs in both of these fields—courses intended 
to give one some conception of the sweep of human history or to show 
how modern problems have their roots in the past, and courses to give 
one a general conception of natural science are now being introduced 
here and there. These represent the natural reaction against the in- 
crease in human knowledge and its extreme departmentalization. For 
years when a student has studied history he has studied some period 
of history and when he has studied science he has studied some one of 
the narrowly defined compartments of one of the sciences. The old- 
fashioned courses in general literature has also passed away in the face 
of demands for courses on special periods. The only substitute is the 
“survey” course now found in many college curricula, but analysis 
shows that this is not a course in general literature, for it deals usually 
rather intensively with certain authors or certain periods. 

Then again departments that represent fields of knowledge that 
should be a part of our common possession and should be appreciated 
by every one set up hurdles in the form of prerequisites to keep the 
students out. Frequently the prerequisite has little or no relation 
to the work of the department. How discouraging it is for a student 
who wishes to learn something about the formation of the earth, its vari- 
ous geologic periods and their relation to animal life, to discover that 
he cannot register for work in the department until after he has spent a 
year studying chemistry. And again how disappointed he is after his 
year in chemistry to find no course on the story of the earth, but 
rather an array of courses on special geologic periods. 

Practically every field of learning, including home economics, has 
been subject more or less to these same tendencies. Home economics 
is one of the newer fields. It borrowed its language and its methods 
from other sciences. It laid tribute upon chemistry, bacteriology, 
dietetics, and art. As it applied the borrowed techniques to problems 
within its own province, it began to acquire new knowledge of special 
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significance. It differentiated its courses and set up prerequisites, 
not merely for advanced but for elementary courses as well. It began 
to emphasize research and the departmentalizing of its materials. It 
set itself the task of training specialists in all sorts of fields of interest 
to women. In other words, it followed the procession. 

The leaders have waxed profoundly eloquent on homemaking as the 
greatest of the arts and as the most worthy of the professions and yet 
there has seldom been a general course intended for the homemaker 
who does not wish to specialize in some phase of home economics. The 
student who wishes to learn the essentials common to homemaking is 
not infrequently faced with the necessity of studying chemistry for a 
year before he is admitted to the courses in home economics and then 
these courses are found to be specialized with a tendency for them to 
become more so with time. All this means that the student popula- 
tion is becoming more selective in character and that vast numbers of 
students are receiving no instruction at all in the gentle art of home- 
making. Special and technical courses are necessary for those who 
wish to be specialists and technicians, but the vast majority of the 
women in college expect to be homemakers. Would it be impractical 
and educationally unsound to draw upon the various subjects in home 
economics with a view to preparing a new program of instruction whose 
avowed purpose would be that of training for the great profession of 
homemaking? 

I realize that the point of view I am attempting to present will be 
regarded as heresy by some, but I am less interested in the criticisms 
of this group than I am in welfare of the students and in the future of 
American civilization. It is my opinion that before specialization fas- 
tens its grip upon the student, he should be exposed to those great 
bodies of information and discipline that form the basis of our common 
life. This constitutes the best social insurance against these popular 
modern tendencies. We need courses and curricula that correlate 
knowledge, that present an intelligent comprehension of modern life. 
It is as much the business of the schools to train citizens as to train 
specialists. This great purpose cannot be realized unless there is a 
coherent curriculum that presents social policies and programs in their 
proper perspective and unless teachers become the servants rather 
* than the masters of their subjects. 

I believe further that the greater the degree of specialization, the 
greater the necessity for a broad and liberal foundation. The more 
an individual is sharpened to a point the broader the basis must be. 
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Men should be trained for appreciation and for the common duties of 
life as truly as for expert service in some narrow niche. Both types 
of training are equally necessary for the welfare of society; indeed, they 
are complementary to each other. And both types are necessary for 
the cultivation of the most liberal mind. 

We have long known that culture is not something that represents 
the peculiar outcome of any particular subject or group of subjects. 
One may acquire a liberal mind without ever going to college; yet some- 
how or other we have clung rather tenaciously to the view that culture 
is the peculiar prerogative of a humanistic education. No one knows 
exactly what culture is. Some maintain that it is simply conformity 
to good manners. If it be more than this then education should be 
able to add something to good manners. It is my firm conviction that 
the thing which education can add does not belong to any given pro- 
gram of education. On the contrary I believe that it may belong to 
any or to all of them. I believe that one may teach any subject so as 
to produce saints or sinners. I think that one may in the pursuit of 
any given curriculum come out with a closed or an open mind. A 
college does not necessarily, although it should, produce tolerance of 
opinion, the dispassionate consideration of facts, the beneficient critical 
spirit. Some of those who “study” and some of those who teach have 
minds that refuse to be unlocked, and occasionally the longer they 
study or teach the more deadening and provinicial they become. Fur- 
thermore a college sometimes organizes the materials of the instruction 
in such a way or presents them with such want of skill and sympathy 
as to defeat the great purpose for which it is maintained. 

We once thought that a man had a liberal mind when he knew some- 
thing of the classics, of literature, of history, or mathematics, and when 
he could read or speak one or more foreign languages. We know now 
that knowledge alone does not produce a liberal mind. One might be 
a walking encyclopedia and still not have a liberal mind. He might 
be able to quote reams of dates, to dream in a foreign language, to solve 
abstruse mathematical problems, to present long dietary tables, and 
still not have a liberal mind. Something besides knowledge is neces- 
sary. We do not know what that something is. Some may call it a 
point of view, a method of approval, a mode of attack, or an attitude 
of mind. I call it the beneficent critical spirit founded upon an ade- 
quate background of information and training, and tested in terms of 
the uses the individual makes of his social privileges and the way he 
meets his civic obligations. 
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In my opinion science helped to bring this spirit into education. To 
be sure it was present before science gained respectibility in academic 
circles. But when science once acquired its high station, its influence 
spread and infused itself into every subject of learning. Every subject 
yielded to its subtle and pervasive influence. Science, if it did not 
actually bring the critical spirit, has accentuated it. The dangers of 
the spirit we must avoid, the blessings we must foster and enhance. 

If culture is not one of the direct aims of education, how does educa- 
tion really contribute to it? Culture, I believe, is the most important 
by-product of any program of education. It is something which can be 
acquired by the study of law or medicine or engineering or agriculture 
or home economics. It does not depend solely on the content of the 
subject, though that helps. It depends more upon the way the subject 
is taught. Law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, home economics, 
can be taught so that one may be fully conscious of his social servant- 
ship, so that he will recognize that his responsibilities are social responsi- 
bilities, so that he will deal with the questions of life and property and 
progress in a tolerant and generous manner. 

If I have not entirely obscured my thought in the foregoing presenta- 
tion, it must be clear that I am of the opinion that the most pressing 
needs of higher education are: first a thorough-going revision of the 
curriculum offered to undergraduates so as to insure a reasonable 
familiarity on their part with the world in which they must live and 
move and have their being; second, a revival of that ancient dictum that 
the teacher must be worthy of his hire and te be worthy of his hire he 
must seek continually to improve his technique of instruction and must 
interest himself sympathetically in the problems of his individual stu- 
dents; and third that education should cultivate the spirit of deliberate 
inquiry, courageous convictions based upon a preponderance of 
evidence, open mindedness, a tolerant appraisal of the opinions of 
others, and a desire to promote change for the betterment of human 
relations and of human conditions. The transforming processes of 
such a program as this would penetrate every phase of higher education, 
but its most sweeping and glorious effect would be a change in attitude 
toward the students. Courses of study would be organized in terms 
. of socially desirable objectives and fine teaching would be exalted along 
with significant research. With these aims realized we may hope that 
the college graduate will possess the beneficient critical spirit and the 
cultured mind. 


EDITORIAL 


Statistics of the Annual Meeting. The total number of regis- 
trants at the nineteenth annual meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at Minneapolis, June 29 to July 2, 1926, was 1148, 
or about 15 per cent of the Association’s membership. Of 82 officers 
and councilors 55, or 65 per cent, were on hand. The record of state 
associations was even better: 41 out of a possible 48 presented reports 
at the luncheon on Monday, not counting the representatives from the 
affiliated associations in Canada and New Zealand, and 30 state asso- 
ciations had councilors or alternates at the council meetings. The pub- 
licity committee, the secretary, and the editor wish to express their 
appreciation of the further fact that reports, abstracts, and papers 
were handed in more generally, more promptly, and in better form 
than ever before. 


The Spirit of the Meeting. Characteristic of the business meet- 
ings were the freedom, the good nature, and above all the relevance of 
the discussions from the floor, and the promptness with which business 
was transacted. This of course was in part due to the president’s skill 
in steering the wandering idea back into the main path and her resource- 
fulness in finding the way out of parliamentary delays and tangles, but 
Roberts himself could not have put through so much business in so few 
hours, with such ample opportunity for everyone to express an opinion, 
had not the individual members been keenly interested in the matters 
before the house. It was of a piece with the whole meeting that at the 
last business session Friday forenoon, even after it had been announced 
that the picnic luncheon was ready for us on the campus outside and 
after the motion to adjourn had been called for and perfunctorily passed, 
everybody sat still, reluctant to see the end of the vital, friendly dis- 
cussions. 


Annual Meeting Number. This number of the JourNAL marks 
a change in the method of publishing the reports of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics Association. For some years 
past, one issue, usually spoken of as the proceedings number, has car- 
ried the available abstracts of papers presented, reports of the busi- 
ness meetings of the Association, the Council, and the executive 
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committee, together with lists of officers and committees. This num- 
ber has then been re-issued in the form of an Association Bulletin and 
sent to all members who were not subscribers to the JouRNAL. The 
arrangement has been unsatisfactory for several reasons. One is that 
it affords no space for papers in full, another that it gives non-subscrib- 
ing members an advantage over subscribing members by providing 
them free with what the others pay for, and a third, that, in binding, 
the proceedings must either be included with the JourNALs or the files 
of the latter must be broken to separate the proceedings. The plan for 
this year is to print the business proceedings in an Association Bulletin 
which will be sent free to all members and sold to non-members, and to 
make the October number of the JouRNAL more like a regular issue of 
the magazine devoted largely to papers and abstracts of papers pre- 
sented at Minneapolis. 

In order to give this issue the same form as the ordinary one, some 
of the outstanding papers presented at the Minneapolis meeting have 
been used in the first pages. These explanatory notes, the message 
from Miss Richardson to the Association, and a few general comments 
make up the editorial section. Under the head of Open Forum go the 
abstracts of papers, grouped according to their subjects and the sec- 
tions or committees before which they were presented. A very few 
have been held for use later. 


Bulletin of Proceedings. The reports of business meetings will, 
it is expected, be mailed free to all members about October 15. Non- 
members or members wishing extra copies may purchase them for 
twenty-five cents each from Miss K. E. Baldwin, Business Manager, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Association’s Program for Child Study and Parental Edu- 
cation. I am very happy to speak of the work of the newest of 
the Association’s activities, for I greatly appreciate the opportunity 
which you have given me in appointing me to the position of field worker 
in child care and parental education. It will be a great pleasure to 
renew contact with many friends in the states with whom I have worked 
so happily in the past and I am glad to pledge to you my best effort 
in- behalf of this piece of work. 

One of the chief aims of the American Home Economics Association 
is to promote better homemaking. Its members are interested in edu- 
cation which will help our homes better to understand conditions which 
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make for optimum development of child life and which provides for the 
maintenance of successful family life. 

The time is ripe for the Association to promote actively a program for 
child study and parental education. Its membership is made up of 
professionally trained homemakers, supervisors and teachers of home 
economics in the public schools who reach thousands of girls and young 
women in day, part-time, and evening classes, home economics teachers 
in colleges and normal schools where future teachers, community leaders, 
and homemakers are being trained, and extension leaders. This ex- 
pert group reaches directly into the homes of the country, touching 
both the present homemakers and the young woman soon to accept 
such responsibilities, and our work will be greatly enhanced and stimu- 
lated by being in touch with the best that has developed in the homes 
themselves as well as in the schools and laboratories. 

Most of you know that this program has been made possible by a 
four-year grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for the 
purpose of making a study of the more significant experiments and newer 
developments in home economics education, particularly with respect 
to the study of child care and the education of parents. This grant 
was secured through the good services of our president, Dr. Blunt, Miss 
White, and others. 

Our program must be tentative, just now a paper program, subject 
to modification after a more complete study of the field has been made. 
It seems very desirable that we should first make a study of the work 
now being undertaken in colleges, both in residence and in extension; 
in correspondence schools for adult education; in the work offered for 
training of teachers; in public schools; in experimental schools and 
centers; and by government agencies and private associations and or- 
ganizations. We shall wish to develop cooperative relationship with 
many of these national and local associations who have been so well 
promoting a program along somewhat similar lines. Our chief problem 
is to determine how best home economics can serve in this new field, 
therefore we do not wish to overlook any work, even though small, 
which might be an experiment in the right direction. 

What will be the purpose of this survey? Mainly to set up a con- 
sultant service for you so that we may know how to help you answer 
the many questions which you are already facing; to keep the Associa- 
tion and its members in contact with rapidly developing subject matter 
furnished by the many able specialists, the new experiments in organi- 
zation and administration; and to represent our Association on commit- 
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tees. Our purpose is not research, or the stimulation of study groups, 
but a more general program of contacts, help, guidance, and advice. 
Later will come a summary of findings in which an attempt will be made 
to evaluate the work done in the light of the needs of the members of 
this Association so that we may be the better able to guide you in more 
successfully meeting problems in this field. 

I hope from this brief discussion it is clear that this is a joint enter- 
prise, a cooperative project, entered into by you and the Association, 
and that only by your generous participation can the plan be successful. 
I shall hope to serve, but my usefulness will be determined very generally 
by the extent to which you assist. I shall want to visit you, ask many 
questions. I shall want material. At first I shall be mainly a col- 
lector, for only in this way can I be of use to those who need help. I 
know I can count upon you to help make our program a success. 

ANNA E. RICHARDSON, 
Field Worker in Child Care and Parental Education. 


Subscription Campaign. For some reason, JouRNAL subscriptions 
have not increased in proportion to Association memberships. No 
satisfactory reason for this has been suggested and it is apparently not 
to be explained by general dissatisfaction with the magazine. Of course 
it is possible that the “saturation point” has been reached for a periodical 
of such special nature, but this seems hardly possible in the profes- 
sional journal of an Association which has reached only a small fraction 
of its potential membership. Since it is the only magazine which is 
devoted solely to home economics or which attempts to cover the whole 
of that field, and since a large proportion of its subscribers are not mem- 
bers of the American Home Economics Association, the trouble is more 
likely to be found in the lack of aggressive methods of obtaining sub- 
scriptions. Nowadays it is apparently not enough to trust to being 
advertised by one’s loving friends. Be that as it may, more aggressive 
methods were decided upon at Minneapolis and the Association there 
pledged itself to back a vigorous campaign for increased subscriptions. 
Members are therefore not merely urged but expected to act upon the 
suggestions which they will soon receive from the business manager. 
A special offer is described on page 612. 


OPEN FORUM 


The Field of Research in Institution Economics. The possi- 
bilities of research in the field of institution economics are very great. 
The institutions themselves include a wide range of types and in them 
and their various activities are many problems awaiting study. This 
paper attempts to bring together some of the subjects on which research 
is needed and to suggest certain studies which seem worthy of considera- 
tion. No effort has been made to outline methods of procedure for 
the solution of any of these research problems. For convenience, the 
studies are here grouped according to activities with which they are 
connected in the institutions. 

Problems of the organization and administration of such units as the 
meat-shop, bake-shop, laundry, cold storage and common storage, offer 
almost an untouched field. Such aspects of administration as labor 
turnover, its causes, percentage, and remedies might be considered. 
The collection and analysis of office forms, cards, records, and reports 
with recommendations for standardization would be valuable not only 
for the office but for use in teaching. Do most directors keep files com- 
plete enough to permit careful and accurate study of their problems? 

Equipment problems are numerous. What can be done by way of 
investigation of minimum essentials for all types of equipment? What 
improvements could be made? What is known about the load, the 
upkeep, and the replacement of certain machines? To what extent 
does power equipment reduce the number of employes? More studies 
could be made with reference to metals, their comparative cost and 
length of life. 

Very little has been attempted in solving some of the problems of 
housekeeping. Studies on room space, furniture, rents, costs, and 
upkeep would be valuable in making building plans. Textile studies 
on wear, length of life, depreciation, and replacement of table linen, 
bedding, mattresses, and carpets would be invaluable, while recom- 
mendations as to weighs, qualities, and grades would aid in purchasing. 

To what extent and when is the installation of water softeners ad- 
visable? What should be the laundry output in an institution before 
it should consider a power laundry? Will the latter effect an appreciable 
saving in the wear on laundry if carefully supervised? 

In dietary research more food studies seem necessary to develop 
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better financial budgets and to base them on food consumption, cost 
of operation, and nutritional balance. If institution economists should 
give more attention to state-controlled institutions, should further in- 
vestigations and surveys be made of existing conditions in orphanages, 
industrial homes, and prisons? 

Food preparation, costs, and service present a number of problems. 
For example, in the case of meats: What cuts are best for specific pur- 
poses? What sizes of cuts are advantageous? What is the compara- 
tive amount of waste through shrinkage and refuse? How much can 
be served as such and what per cent will be leftover scraps? Many 
comparative studies in food preparation can be made to substantiate 
our empirical knowledge. Time studies on the making of pies, cakes 
vegetable preparation would be profitable. 

Some time should be spent on a survey of the content of courses 
offered in the department of institution economics. What shall be 
given in undergraduate and what in graduate courses? To what ex- 
tent should the courses be standardized and added to? 

These queries indicate briefly some of the possibilities for research 
in institution economics. 

MELIssA HUNTER, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Round Table for Hospital Dietitians. The modern hospital 
dietitian is confronted with two big problems in her réle as a manager, 
that of food service for ward patients and that of training student die- 
titians. 

In regard to food service for ward patients, the question arises as to 
what type of service is of utmost value. The two types which are most 
commonly used are central service and ward diet kitchen service. Cen- 
tral service is under the direct supervision of the dietitian, and if she is 
the person finally responsible for food service, she should know definitely 
the fate of the food from the time of purchasing until the tray is 
removed from the patient’s bedside; such knowledge sometimes tends 
to eliminate one of the most common complaints among hospital pa- 
tients, that hot things aren’t served hot and cold things aren’t served 
cold. 

’ In ward diet kitchen service, the food is sent from the main kitchen 
to the wards and served to the patients under the supervision of the 
head nurse and supervisor of the ward. This gives student nurses a 
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great deal of practice in serving trays and often supplements the train- 
ing received in the diet by showing what foods are to be included in 
special diets. 

In the training of student dietitians two phases of practice must be 
included, diet kitchen practice and administrative practice. How much 
responsibility should be given to these students? Some students come 
to the hospital prepared to take definite responsibility after a short 
period of observation, while others are completely at a loss to know 
what is expected of them and need careful tutoring. A course must 
be outlined which shall give the students equal experience in dietotherapy 
and institutional management, and they must be allowed to carry re- 
sponsibility through relief work or otherwise so that each may find out 
which phase of dietetics she is best fitted for. 

THELMA TUBBS 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston. 


How May Classroom Instruction Be Improved? The problem is 
here discussed from the standpoint of supervisor effort rather than of 
effort by the individual teacher to improve her own methods and mate- 
rials. A clear distinction should be made between the activities 
and responsibilities of supervision and of administration, and it is to 
be regretted that the typical official, for numerous reasons, inclines to 
promotional and directive work. Perhaps the chief way to improve 
instruction is to arrange to allow more time that may be consciously 
and systematically spent for its improvement. 

A special study made by the author of the present supervisory situa- 
tion in the field of industrial education leads to the belief that similar 
researches in the field of home economics education would reveal that 
certain practices are worthy of general acceptance and others deserving 
of discontinuance. Special means of upgrading are teachers meetings, 
classroom observation, inter-visitation, illustrative teaching, and indi- 
vidual conferences. The opportunities for continuous research and 
experiment are also of importance and special emphasis should be given 
to the relation of the supervisor to such projects. 

The supervisor holds a position of great responsibility; her training 
should be highly specialized, her service should be truly professional, 
and not of a routine nature such as seems to deny that she possesses 
particular skills, knowledge, and appreciations. Her truest réle is that 
of consulting specialist to principals who must eventually assume the 
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initiative for improving instruction in all fields. The supervisor should 
hold herself subject to call by teachers and their building leaders. 
Homer J. 
University of Minnesota. 


Present Day Methods of Curriculum Construction. A cur- 
riculum is an organized mass of material which is to be taught to a 
learner. A good curriculum has four characteristics. To determine 
the first, we must know what kind of a person we are going to train. 
It is necessary, therefore, that we get a picture of this person, or, as we 
say in pedagogical language, we must determine the “objectives” of 
the curriculum. Second, we must find out exactly what this person 
has to do. This task is lengthy and presents no serious difficulties. 
Third, we must select the best ways of performing these activities. And 
finally we must arrange the material in proper form for teaching. This 
is the present-day method of curriculum construction. 

W. W. CHARTERS, 
University of Chicago. 


The Improvement of Clothing Selection by High School Girls. 
Clothing courses have been changing in emphasis, in content, and in 
method. These changes are indicative of changes in our social and 
economic life. There is constant need of re-evaluation and adjust- 
ment in response to the demands of a dynamic society. 

It is interesting to note the trend in the demand for clothing knowl- 
edge. Through investigation by means of the questionnaire, we are 
discovering that the chief clothing problems for girls are those of selec- 
tion. The clothing construction done by rural women is largely con- 
fined to house dresses and undergarments, while in the case of urban 
women, dresses made at home and those purchased ready-made are 
about equal in number. Hence it would seem wise to decrease the em- 
phasis on skill and increase that on training in appreciation and con- 
sumer’s judgment. 

The question is how can we plan our clothing course to give this train- 
ing? Right selection involves three main factors: first, the knowledge 
and appreciation of clothing values, such as quality in fabrics and stand- 
-ards of workmanship; second, the appreciation of color, design, and 
cut in garments, and ability to select clothing appropriate to the indi- 
vidual and the occasion; and third, the realization of the social and eco- 
nomic problems involved in clothing expenditures. 
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It is our aim now to develop these three phases of clothing education 
in close relation to such practical problems as the selection of hats, 
suits, coats, and other articles of dress. The result should be the de- 
velopment of ideals and the establishment of finer standards of taste 
and selection. 

MILDRED POTTER, 
Washington High School, Milwaukee. 


Correlating Textile Study and Garment Construction in 
High Schools. The study of textiles in the high school can well be 
closely related to courses in garment construction. Practical applica- 
tion of the knowledge of textiles will assist in developing the student’s 
judgment and will further the educational objective to train for intelli- 
gent consumption. 

A study of standard fabrics, usually undertaken in beginning courses, 
can be closely related to the selection of material for a simple garment. 
The teacher frequently finds it difficult to secure illustrative material 
in convenient form. A year ago, Marshall Field Company, Wholesale, 
published a book of staple fabrics, including cottons, silks, wools, linens, 
and rayons, and containing cuts illustrating various manufacturing 
processes. Students found the book valuable in identifying typical 
fabrics. It had a very limited circulation, but if there were demand 
copies could be obtained at a reasonable cost. 

The use of small samples of fabrics has been criticized because of the 
inadequate idea of design and texture given, but most teachers doubt- 
less find this plan an economic necessity. That each student in the 
class may examine the same fabric at the same time, individual bundles 
of samples arranged in the same order have proved satisfactory. Be- 
side studying the weave, design, finish, and other qualities of different 
fabrics, the student should find out why certain fabrics fray badly, 
pull apart, or prove otherwise unsatisfactory. Another plan which 
helps the student to profit by her own experience and the experience of 
her classmates is to have girls bring in samples from garments which 
have proved either highly satisfactory to distinctly unsatisfactory and 
try to discover the reasons for good or poor service. If new materials 
only are studied, the student with her limited experience anticipates 
but vaguely the difficulties that may follow. A file of samples of un- 
satisfactory fabrics fosters careful selection and the buying of what 
Andrews terms “unsophisticated fabrics.” 

Each season the teacher of textiles should get acquainted with the 
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new fabrics. The sample swatches gotten out this past year by Cheney 
Brothers and Amory, Browne and Company were large enough to be 
used for many purposes not possible with small samples, but were of 
course limited to the fabrics manufactured by each particular concern. 
The distribution of textile swatches by a large wholesale distributor 
would have the advantage of including fabrics from a number of 
sources. 

The pattern companies are issuing illustrative material which the 
teacher of textiles can use to correlate pattern and fabric selection. In 
fact, practically all the commercial agencies are ready and willing to 
aid the teacher in making her textile work of practical value to her 
students. 

RutH STRAIGHT, 
Lake View High School, Chicago. 


The Consumer and Food Marketing. The consumer’s lack of 
understanding of the complexities of the food marketing process is one 
of the chief obstacles that stands in the way of many needed improve- 
ments in the distribution of food and other commodities. His failure 
to understand the many intricacies of marketing can be traced to many 
sources. In the first place, even until recently, there were few text- 
books on marketing. In the second place, these texts treated the sub- 
jects from the point of view of the seller and not from that of the buyer 
or consumer. Thirdly, in domestic science schools and in cookery 
classes, the preparation of food has been stressed. While the pur 
chasing of it received little attention, the economics of the food-mar- 
keting system and the consumer’s relation to it has received even less 
attention. 

The following statistics point out clearly that textbooks on marketing 
have been but relatively recent additions to our economic literature. In 
the period from 1870 to 1910 only about 15 books or articles were pub- 
lished in the United States on general food marketing. During the 
next five years (1911 to 1915) over 40 books and articles appeared as a 
direct outcome of the high cost of living. 

The first standard textbook on food marketing was published in 1916. 
An excellent doctoral dissertation was also published in that year. Sub- 
" sequent to these two books, we have one textbook in 1920, six in 1921, 
one each in 1922 and 1923, and four in 1924. In addition we have 
various government and university reports on food marketing. 

In the main these textbooks and reports either represent the point 
of view of the buyer or are too lengthy or too technical to be of value 
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to the consumer. However, these publications prepared the way for 
the publication of two books which are written especially with the con- 
sumer in mind. They are “The Education of the Consumer” by Henry 
Harap and “Food Buying and Our Markets” by Monroe and Stratton. 

Recent articles in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics and in the var- 
ious women’s publications treat of food buying and marketing from the 
housewife’s point of view. 

The new point of view in the recent textbooks and in magazines makes 
it possible to provide reference and study material which can be used in 
courses of food buying and marketing. The time has come for every 
well-rounded department of home economics to include these subjects 
in its curriculum. 

ArtTHUuR E. ALBRECHT, 
New York State Department of Farms and Markets. 


Subject Matter and Method in Health Education. Health 
education is not a separate and distinct subject. It is an integral part 
of the education of the individual which fits him for the right kind of 
daily living. Every individual who is responsible for impressions upon 
the child contributes to this education. The child is therefore indebted 
to his parents, his teachers, and many others for his education, which 
affects his conduct and his daily life. Through the scientific and prac- 
tical training in subject matter and method of presentation which is 
a part of the education of women trained in home economics, they 
should be well qualified to make a contribution to the education of the 
individual and the comunity. They must recognize their responsibility 
as teachers in the classroom not only to the girls in their home econom- 
ics classes but to others; their responsibility in the home and in the 
community; and their opportunity to render service to all. They must 
be awake to their opportunity to use their subject matter and methods 
which have been acquired through their education, for the betterment 
of health and living conditions. The community of which women 
trained in home economics are a part must know the training of this 
group and recognize their ability to contribute to the health of the 
nation. If the health of the nation is to be safeguarded, those who 
are qualified to teach health must do their part and health must be 
taught and practiced in every classroom by every child, in every home 
by every member of the family, and in every community by every in- 
dividual in the community. 

CLypDE B. SCHUMAN, 


Nutrition Service, American Red Cross. 
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The Application of Scientific Knowledge to Health Education. 
In matters of health particularly one should attempt to capitalize the 
advantageous possibilities. If our present scientific knowledge of 
healthful living were applied, many defects, much suffering and un- 
happiness would be forestalled. To make the application of scientific 
knowledge available to all alike, it is necessary to educate the child, 
the parent, and the teacher in matters of hygiene and of healthful liv- 
ing. It is conceded that parents and teachers who have themselves 
had a life-long training in physical, mental, and social well-being and 
who have been thoroughly convinced of the importance of these, will 
assist in the protection of children from unnecessary risks and will seek 
every possible means of safeguarding the health of their children. Most 
of the rules of health that are being promulgated today are founded 
upon the results of years of research. The dietary value of protective 
foods; the stimulants of appetite; the better utilization of food ele- 
ments by means of certain fruit juices; the significance of complete and 
incomplete proteins in the dietary; the importance of the antirachitic 
factor whether administered in the form of cod liver oil, ultraviolet light 
or irradiated food; the effect of diet upon teeth formation; the effect of 
diet upon the composition of milk and the evaluation of the vitamin 
content of human milk—these are all examples of physiological research 
incorporated in the health education program. The utilization of such 
scientific data in the thoughtfully, wisely planned, constructive program 
of health education will, in a measure, be immediately apparent, but 
scientific evidence suggests that they will be felt even more effectively 
in the second, third, and fourth generations. 

Icte G. Macy, 
Merriil-Palmer School, Detroit. 


The Malnourished Child. Malnutrition in childhood is not a 
disease like pneumonia or heart disease. It is rather a state, a process 
which manifests itself not only in underweight but in many associated 
functional disorders. Long before there appears a loss of weight or a 
change in the muscle tone or any other common morphological change, 
functional disorders such as headaches, tiredness, and a decreased 
. capacity for work may be observed. For that reason it is not enough 
to measure the height and the weight of the child. Nor is it enough 
to know about the physical changes that have taken place in the indi- 
vidual. We must, in our attempt to determine the amount and degree 
of malnutrition in each individual child, study the child in reference to 
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his entire background. This means a complete analysis of his social, 
psychological, and functional history. In other words, the disorder 
that we call malnutrition is not only a chemical change, or are food, 
water, and air the only factors that we have to deal with as causes. 
Emotional conflicts and emotional irritations have a great influence 
upon nutrition. Inadequate health habits, over-crowding, defective 
hygiene, lack of sleep, inadequate facilities for work in school are all 
frequent causes of this disturbance. There is not a single cause nor a 
single specific treatment. Four important points are: the effect of 
the presence of tonsils on the ability to gain, the recognition and manage 
ment of the asthenic child, the relation between fatigue and malnutri- 
tion, and difficulties in the management of the child. 
Max Senam, M.D., 
University of Minnesota Hospital. 


The Administration of the Teaching of Nutrition. There are 
many reasons for giving special consideration to the teaching of nutrition. 
The work is not yet well enough organized and standardized to be left 
in the hands of teachers without special supervision. Much experi- 
mental work remains to be done, lessons need to be thoroughly organ- 
ized, and emphasis must be placed on special means for creating interest 
in nutrition. Moreover, a technique is needed for appraising results. 

When nutrition is placed in the curriculum attention must be given 
to differences in methods of administration in different types and grades 
of schools, to teacher training, and to the keeping of records. 

Cooperation of parents may be secured by publicity, by home visits, 
and by working through the pupils. 

Important general results to be obtained are setting up untiits of 
achievement, developing methods of appraisal, and winning a perma- 
nent place in the public school curriculum for instruction in nutrition. 

M. R. Keyworth, 
Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Minnesota. 


The Value of Recreation in Any Community Program. Boys 
and girls of today are neither better nor worse than formerly save as 
they may be affected by certain special conditions of modern life, 
notably by its greater complexity, the multiplication of subjects in the 
school curriculum, the loss of play spaces due to the rapid growth of 
cities and the dangers which rapid traffic has introduced into city 
streets, the deadening monotony of modern industrial and business 
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methods, and the sophistication produced by moving pictures. Work- 
ing against these conditions are the four agencies of the home, the 
school, the church and the community, which are relied on to develop 
a suitable code of morals. Not enough emphasis has been placed on the 
fact that lessons of honesty and unselfishness are given in play, which to 
the child means life and to the adult renewal of life. A successful 
community recreation service must provide facilities for recreation, a 
program of activities to assure that the facilities are utilized, and suita- 
ble leadership for these activities. The development and training of 
leaders is a big problem, but when worked out as in the annual recrea- 
tion institute, held under the auspices of the St. Louis County Club 
in Northern Minnesota, it promotes widespread and wholesome in- 
terest in dramatics, music, social contacts, and other forms of recrea- 
tion, both rural and urban, by means of which a “league of neighbors” 
is established. 
J. R. BATCHELOR, 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. 


Analysis of the Activities of Homemakers. During a three-year 
study, analysis was made of 4,500 activities of homemakers from 150 
married college graduates scattered over 45 states. Asa result 25 types 
of activity have been differentiated. A similar analysis was also made 
of 4,000 extra-vocational activities of 151 unmarried professional wo- 
men. Such analyses indicate what, in the author’s opinion, should be 
the required courses in women’s education. 

W. W. CHARTERS, 
University of Chicago. 


Extension Round Table Discussion. The paper by Director 
R. K. Bliss of Iowa on the contributions of home demonstration work 
to public agencies and individual and family life brought out the idea 
that progress in home demonstration work depends on cooperation 
with other agencies because in this way they come to realize its value 
and its place in the educational field, and that such cooperation is of 
special importance when there are as yet no definitely organized groups 
- for home demonstration work. An interesting illustration of the ad- 
vantage of such cooperation is seen in the campaign for the greater 
utilization of milk. In this definite cooperation was secure from every 
agency concerned, urban as well as rural. The cooperation of a whole 
country is sometimes effected by having all county organizations plan 
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and work together in a county program for health, home, farm, and 
school; every community interested in a given project appoints a leader 
for the local work and a committee consisting of as many members as 
seems desirable for the local situation. 

Maude Wilson’s paper on socializing factors in home demonstration 
work led to a discussion of the fact that not all extension workers have 
yet a clear understanding of the ideals for farm women. It was felt 
that these are expressed in “‘What Farm Women Want,” the report of 
the Farm Women’s Conference held under the auspices of the American 
Country Life Association and The Farmer's Wife; they might be used 
as a test of the extension progress, and that report might well form the 
basis of next year’s program for the Extension Section. What the 
extension service has meant to farm women has been revealed in letters 
from them; these show that extension projects have led to improved 
homes, greater appreciation of the beautiful, and better citizenship, 
and have given the women the means of keeping up with their families. 

The discussion of J. R. Batchelor’s paper on play resolved itself 
into a discussion of camps for farm women. It was recommended that 
the program for these camps allow plenty of time for rest and provide 
for inspiration, the development of leadership, and recreation. It was 
also suggested that the “stunt night” arranged in some states gives 
opportunity for self-expression. Montana reported that some of its 
camps were held in towns, where the women were housed in school 
buildings and private homes, and that the type of housing varied from 
this to the cabins equipped for mountain camps. 

BLANCHE B. Bowers, 
Assistant State Home Demonstration 
Leader, Ohio. 


Why All of Your Clothing is Not American Made. An imag- 
inary tour of Europe will show where much of our imported clothing 
and clothing accessories come from and suggest why these are chosen 
in preference to homemade goods. In France, the elegance, reliability, 
and durability of such articles have been fostered by the government 
since Louis XIV. His minister, Colbert, prescribed by law the processes 
of manufacture, with the regulation and inspection of such features as 
the length and width of each piece of cloth and the number of warp 
and woof threads. According to one historian, the first time a defect 
was found in a product, the material was publicly displayed and the 
second time, the manufacturer himself. This deliberate cultivation 
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of artistry and workmanship accounts for those characteristics in French 
goods of the present day. The exposition of decorative arts at Paris 
in 1925 showed the effect of present tendencies in color and design, as 
applied in scarves, handkerchiefs, prints, and even footwear. Other 
French cities producing unusual goods are Lyons with its silks, ribbons, 
and laces, and Grenoble, the center of French glove production, cele- 
brated for the finest kidskin gloves. In Italy old traditions of beauty 
also survive, notably in Florence where they are exemplified in linens, 
shawls, scarves, and hand-tooled leather. Milan, a great manufactur- 
ing center, is an important producer of silk and rayon goods. Swit- 
zerland, sometimes spoken of as “little America,” has in Zurich an im- 
portant manufacturing center and produces a high grade of knit goods, 
machine embroideries, and ribbons. Although the economic condition 
of Austria has almost strangulated commerce, Vienna is reviving her 
former reputation for beautiful leather work, including shoes, and for 
fabrics and draperies. In Germany quantity production is the cur- 
rent ideal; Chemnitz, in Saxony, leads in the manufacture of cottons, 
hose, draperies, and gloves; Berlin is the political capital rather than 
the commercial or artistic center of the nation, and is a city where there 
is show rather than style. Belgium suffers the handicap of a great 
industry crowded into a tiny area; nevertheless Brussels is an impor- 
tant market for handmade laces, underwear, babies’ goods, and gloves. 

Coming to the United Kingdom, London is a universal center. Yeo- 
vil and Aberdeen are important places in the glove industry and Man- 
chester in that of handkerchiefs. Belfast is now the world’s linen center, 
though there is a swing toward France in the production of handker- 
chiefs. Sportswear goods are also to the fore in Belfast. 

Among the reasons why we buy in Europe is that there is now no such 
thing as national isolation, either in commerce or in the development of 
ideas. Our own manufacturers have been unable to satisfy the grow- 
ing style consciousness of American women, stimulated by magazines 
and travel and made effective by the broad distribution of wealth. Our 
restlessness and desire for what is new can be satisfied only by recourse 
to products from all over the world. International trade is a better 
ally than diplomacy in the establishment of international understanding. 

ALAN A. PHILLIPs, 
The Dayton Company, Minneapolis. 


Psychology of Dress. Undoubtedly there are a few exceptional 
people to whom clothes mean very little aside from efficiency and who, 
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in spite of boasted indifference to appearance, do “arrive’’ professionally. 
But for the vast majority of the human race, clothes play a large part 
in making for happiness and success. Even children are susceptible to 
the effect of clothes. Margaret Story writes of an experiment tried out 
in one of our city slums. A ragged, dirty child from the street was taken 
to a welfare home. She was scrubbed, shampooed, and dressed in 
clean, attractive clothes. The transformation was startling. She was 
changed almost immediately from a listless, broken-spirit child to a 
self-respecting and well-mannered little lady. 

Clothes help to make us self-confident, self-respecting, jolly, free, or 
they may make us self-conscious, shy, sensitive, restrained. They 
determine how much we go into society, the places we go to, the exer- 
cises we take. They help us to get jobs and to hold them, to miss them 
and to lose them. 

Clothes that are suitable, appropriate, and beautiful help us to ex- 
press the best in ourselves and are a means of giving pleasure to those 
about us. Being well dressed is an evidence of good taste. A passage 
from Ruskin reads something like this: “What you like determines 
what you are.’’ Another old adage may be paraphased thus: “The 
way you look speaks so loud I cannot hear what you say.’ Clothes, 
then, make or mar us. They may enhance our personality or be so 
conspicuous as to subordinate us to them, or they may be just ordinary, 
nondescript, characterless. I am thinking of a young teacher of my 
acquaintance—a very sedate, earnest, shy, little soul with very light 
bobbed hair, who wore when I first knew her a tan felt hat and a dark 
blue twill frock with red trimming. I must confess this little lady did 
not impress me greatly then. Some months later, after a careful study 
of clothes, she appeared in a becoming black velvet hat and a dress of 
green-blue charmeen with frills of soft green and violet crepe. You 
would not believe till you could see the charm these new clothes brought 
out. Her hair was soft and golden, her eyes were deep blue, and her 
complexion lovely. The shyness, the reserve, the mousiness were gone. 
She was a distinct personality, dainty, demure, peppy, quite convincing. 

Since the beginning of time women have consciously or unconsciously 
dressed to suit their types, but it has remained for this scientific era 
to classify personality and to discover those principles of line, color, and 
materials which best express each personality. 

Considered from a purely anatomical standpoint, there are short stout 
and tall stout people, thin angular ones, and the rest. Especially must 
be remembered those with special difficulties of proportions which call 
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for an application of that psychological principle requiring that we make 
something interesting happen to carry the eye away from the particular 
difficulty we wish to conceal. 

A study of the spiritual and mental characteristics of women reveals 
two outstandingly different classes—the one stately, dramatic, striking, 
forceful; and the other dainty, petite, demure, naive. Seldom do we 
find a perfect example of either type. Most of us are combinations, 
but nearly all of us have tendencies toward one or the other big class. 
Almost invariably the most becoming costumes in any wardrobe whether 
chosen deliberately or intuitively do show such qualities of structure, 
color, and texture as to verify the claim that dressing to suit one’s type 
is based on scientific principles. 

Such personality study together with a knowledge of the psychology 
of design, color, and texture, so essential to its use, is revolutionizing 
the teaching of clothing, opening up a new vocation, that of clothing 
adviser, and lifting clothing selection from the realm of the intangible 
based on intuition and personal bias to the dignity of a tangible art 
with a sceintific basis. 

GRACE MARGARET Morton, 
University of Nebraska. 


Coefficient of Protection of Textile Fibers From Sunburn. 
Having defined the coefficient of protection from sunburn as the ratio of 
the time required to produce a sunburn of the same intensity by a cloth 
to the time required to produce a sunburn of the same intensity by direct 
sunlight, measurements were made with four textile fabrics to deter- 
mine whether the textile fibers possess any individual qualities of pro- 
tection against sunburn, and, if not, upon what the protection of fabric 
depends. 

After finding that the ratio of time of exposure necessary to burn the 
skin in direct sunshine to that required to obtain the same intensity of 
burn under the quartz mercury arc lamp was about ten to one, this 
lamp was used as source of light for the experimental work. The opera- 
tor’s ability to match color accurately having been tested by the slight 
gradation of color produced on sensitized paper by slightly different 


’ time exposure, the first ratio of the protection given by the fabrics was 


obtained by a comparison of the effect of light directly on sensitized 
paper to that of light screened by the fabric. Photometry was used 
to determine the amount of visible light transmitted through the fabric. 
By means of spectral analysis it was found that in contrast to glass, 


[ 
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cello glass, and other substances tested, the four fabrics used transmitted 
the complete spectrum of the quartz mercury arc lamp. The fabrics 
were tested on the skin of different individuals both in direct sunshine 
and in artificial light with the time of exposure based upon ratios ob- 
tained in the experimental work. Results indicate that the protective 
ratio of a fabric depends largely upon the proportion of air space to 
fiber, which varies with the weave, but also that the vegetable fibers 
transmit a large proportion of the short rays, while the animal fibers 
absorb the greater proportion of these rays. 
KATHERINE HEss, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 


The Use of Advertisements in Teaching Textiles. The vocab- 
ulary of the manufacturer and the retailer includes many words and 
phrases seldom heard in over-the-counter conversation. Technical 
terms indicating qualities appear on merchandise tickets and package 
labels and can also be found in advertisements in the daily papers, 
the popular magazines, and the trade journals. 

Collecting, organizing, and using such terms in presenting textiles is 
one way of making commercial contacts; it is also a way of contradict- 
ing the assertion sometimes made by store people that the facts pre- 
sented in school are “just book knowledge” and for any group serves 
as one test in determining where to place the emphasis. 

The following is partial list of technical terms discovered in adver- 
tisements in daily papers and popular magazines: combed, Egyptian, 
gassed, gauge, Jacquard box loom, link and link, lisle, mercerized, 
organzine, permanent finish, plated, ply, pure dye, sea island, spun 
silk, 10-strand, tensile strength, thread count, thread silk, worsted. 

When the full significance of these terms is thoroughly understood 
by salespeople in the departments concerned, the values which are in- 
dicated can be used as selling points to emphasize the desirability of 
the merchandise. Vice versa, if the home economics student collects 
the advertisements, she notices the publicity given to certain terms and 
so realizes that the processes required and the values concerned must 
be worth studying, remembering, and using. 

Jessie CAPLIN, 
University of Minnesota. 


Teaching the Spending of the Clothes Dollar. This phase of 
clothing is one of greatest importance but one of the hardest to teach 
so that it will function in the life of the school girl. 
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The clothing share of the income dollar should not exceed 15 per cent 
of the family income and not more than 20 per cent of the individual 
income. High school girls should be required to keep a clothing ex- 
pense account as part of their clothing work. In this way, they will 
know how much clothing costs and will appreciate what their parents 
are doing for them. ‘This account will also be a guide when they have 
their own money and will help them then to understand how well they 
can dress on a given amount. 

Budgeting the family income leads to thrift, happiness, and content- 
ment. It should be a topic of discussion for all members of the family. 
By means of this, the cooperation of all can be secured and will result 
in greater family unity. 

The money available should be the first consideration in the selection 
of clothing, next should be considered its use, suitability, durability, 
becomingness, cost of upkeep, time of buying. 

A girl should know the names of the common cotton, wool, silk, and 
linen materials and be able to identify them. This makes very inter- 
esting class work. A girl should also be taught the simple tests for the 
fibers commonly used. 

A comparison should be made between ready-made and home-made 
clothing on the basis of material used, workmanship, cost, and time 
element. If girls keep an account of the cost of a home-made garment 
and then compare it with a ready-made garment in respect to these 
four points, they will be able to make definite conclusions. 

Remodelling saves much money, if time is available, or the material 
warrants the use of the necessary time. 

The care and repair of clothing show habits and character as buying 
shows judgment. Care includes protection from dust and moths, 
brushing, and laundering. Repair shows that one is thrifty and has 
self-respect. 

Lutu M. BECKER, 
Southwestern High School, Detroit. 


Textile Research Round Table. This opportunity for reports of 
research completed during the past year proved so satisfactory that it 
was recommended that the program committee arrange similar meeting 
‘at Asheville and that the titles of papers be submitted in time to ap- 


pear on the program. 


Analysis of Peruvian Weaves: Their Inspiration to the Teacher of Textiles. 
Mary F. Patrerson and Acnes M. NELson, University of California. An 
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analytic study of a collection of textile fabrics woven by the Inca and pre- 
Inca inhabitants of Peru and collected in two cemeteries there, one at Ancon, 
the other near Chancey. This is the first analysis of fabrics from these regions. 
Because of the fragile condition of the specimens the points used as a basis for 
study differ slightly from those set up for judging modern textiles. The fibers 
were analyzed under the microscope and by the burning test, and the thread 
count determined by the use of the weaver’s glass. Conclusions were drawn 
directly from the materials and instruments of spinning and weaving. 

Cooperative Wool Marketing in the United States. LILLIAN STEVENSON, 
University of Chicago. The purpose of this study was to find to what extent 
wool growers do their own selling and to compare costs of the cooperative plan 
with that of the established system. It is of interest to home economics people 
because an efficient marketing has bearing upon wool production and indirectly 
upon the cost of clothing. The results of the study show that the United 
States has never sold more than 10 per cent of the total wool production co- 
operatively. If loyalty to the established system has been due, as some 
growers state, to financial dependence upon the wool dealer, then the Credit 
Act of 1923 should open the way for a decided increase in the amount of wool 
sold cooperatively. 

The Effect of Certain Inks and of Potassium Permanganate and Oxalic Acid 
Upon Fabrics. Liti1AN STEVENSON, University of Chicago. The preliminary 
tests show that the ink itself and not the reagents used for its removal may be 
the cause of the weakening of the fabric. 

A Study of the Relative Fastness of So-called Color Fast Ginghams and Suitings 
Sold by Five Chicago Loop Stores. LiLL1AN STEVENSON, University of Chicago. 
The most interesting result from a cost standpoint was the fact that the high- 
est priced ginghams faded most, both from sunlight and in washing, and were 
no better in tensile strength. The lowest priced gingham, not guaranteed in 
any way, was approximately as fast in color as any guaranteed fabrics. 

Wearing and Fading Tests of Cotton Material Used for Children’s Clothing. 
Mrs. E.twyn Capy, Iowa State College. Percale, chambray, galatea, zephyr, 
suitings, and Peter Pan gingham were completely analyzed in the laboratory 
and two garments made from each piece were worn by children of different 
families for an average of one day a week for twenty weeks. They were 
laundered twenty times. Of the materials studied, the suitings gave the best 
wear. However, some of the mothers objected to them because they were 
heavy and difficult to launder. Of the lighter weight materials the Peter Pan 
ginghams were the most satisfactory. 

Protective Value of Certain Clothing Fabrics. LiL1AN BAKER, Kansas State 
Agricultural College. The protective value of wool, cotton, silk, and linen 
fabrics to sunlight and ultraviolet light was studied and comparative results 
obtained which are of interest in connection with light therapy. 

Effect of Water on Rayon. Nora Ipp1ncs, University of Minnesota. A 
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series of experiments is being carried out to determine what effect water has 
upon the tensile strength, elasticity, and elongation of rayon made by the nitro, 
the acetate, and the viscose processes. The variants introduced are those of 
time and temperature. The tests are made upon a Scott yarn and cloth tester 
with yarns of qualities A and B and of 45 to 150 denier sizes. Six individual 
tests are run for each kind in each experiment. The yarns are tests in parallel 
strands of fifty yards each using the clamp ordinarily used for fabric tests. 

Shrinkage Tests of Unbleached Muslin. GRACE DENNY, University of Wash- 
ington. Shrinkage in cotton goods has been investigated by various students 
under the direction of Miss Denny. The need for definite knowledge on the 
shrinkage of cotton goods prompted this study which had as its object the 
determination of an exact method for ascertaining the maximum shrinkage in 
Columbus LL muslin. Various combinations of length of time, temperature, 
and mechanical agitation have been employed as well as different methods of 
drying and ironing. Measurements have been taken by suspending the pieces of 
muslin before an instrument designed, made, and calibrated by the Physics 
Department of the University of Washington. 

The final process which produced maximum shrinkage in one operation was 
washing in a power laundry and ironing in the flat work press. The approxi- 
mate shrinkage for Columbus LL unbleached muslin is 2} inches per yard 
lengthwise and 3 inches crosswise. 

Institutional Table Linen. Grace DeNNy and RosAure S. GODFREY, 
University of Washington. Data were obtained on the fabrics used for 
table linen by hotels, clubs, tea rooms, railroad and steamship companies. 
The price, thread count, tensile strength, and appearance after sixteen launder- 
ings, were recorded. It was found that all poorer grades of linen have been 
replaced by Basco linenized damask. Only exclusive clubs, tea rooms, highest 
priced hotels, and dining car service use linen damask. It is suggested that a 
cooperative study of institutional textiles be made along these lines. Any one 
interested is urged to correspond with Miss Denny. 

A Study of Sheeting for Institutional Use. GRAcE DENNY and BERYL 
Drxon, University of Washington. Laboratory tests were made for price, 
thread count, tensile strength, and wear in laundering standard brands of 
sheeting used in commercial establishments. In laundry tests made in two 
local laundries with samples of seven sheets stitched together, the results indi- 
cate that wear results from hot rollers rather than from the washing process. 


The following papers were also presented: “Early American Silver, 
Its Identification and Origins,’ by Mary F. Patterson and Elizabeth 
- Cecilia B. Wiley, University of California; “An Historic Study of Form 
and Design in the Field of Ceramics, with Suggestive Bibliography,” 
by Mary F. Patterson and Louise Forsberg Udden, University of Cali- 
fornia; “A Preliminary Study of the Need for Standardization of Pat- 
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tern Sizes,” by Mary Alice Dunn, Iowa State College; “The Wearing 
and Fading Qualities of Curtain Materials as Determined by Chemical 
and Physical Tests,” by Mildred Dodds, Iowa State College; ‘‘Costume 
Silhouettes of the Ages with Factors Influencing Them,” by Mildred 
Briggs, Iowa State College; ““A Study of Clothing Problems for College 
Classes,” by Stella Schrack, Iowa State College; ‘Reasons for Choice 
in Purchasing Clothing,” by Frances Seeds, Iowa State College; “The 
Effect of Bleach Upon Tensile Strength of White Cotton Materials,” 
by Anita Keuhn, Iowa State College; “Physical and Chemical Analysis 
of Silk Materials Suitable for Office Dresses for Professional Women,” 
by Mrs. Ada Herrmann, Iowa State College; “The Comparative Wear- 
ing Quality of Bleached and Unbleached Linen Toweling of Plain and 
Twill Weave,” by Cecelia Abry, Iowa State College; “A Study of the 
Reliability of the Consumers’ Method of Buying Sheeting,” by Rosa- 
mond Cook, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
O'BRIEN, 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


Individuality in Home Decoration. This paper is a plea for 
economy in home decoration. The home is a family affair and should 
reflect the life and habits of the occupants. A false idea that we should 
do our living rooms to impress our friends shows us lacking in moral 
courage to express our individuality and in creative imagination to 
build for ourselves alone. The machine-like planning and decoration 
of the apartments in which so many of us dwell further stifles the imag- 
ination and leads us to accept the situation from sheer lack of stamina. 
We have an exaggerated idea of the financial outlay necessary to create 
an atmosphere of our own. Experiment, however, shows that enforced 
economy is the most valuable asset to creative imagination. 

The architectural background should be subservient to the fur- 
nishings. The quieter, simpler, freer from unnecessary architectural 
ornamentation a room is, the better the stage is set for individual ex- 
pression. Paint will cover a multitude of sins. Do not always separate 
the ceiling from the walls. It is not necessary to have a religiously pure 
white calcimine ceiling, unless the walls are so frightfully papered that 
we need relief. 

Embrace color; symphonic effects all shading to one color are not 
expressive of any interest. Blues, red, yellows, and greens, all the 
cardinal colors, can be used in the same room if mixed with the proper 
proportions of black. 
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Begin your furnishing by living with a few things so that your imagina- 
tion may be better kindled to provide the unusual but practical pieces 
you find you cannot live without. Such has been the birth of much of 
the interesting furniture we have today; for example, the coffee table 
was evolved from the center of the chaise lounge, and also the smoking 
table, its twin brother. Avoid overstuffed furniture, and remember 
that the use of slip covers summer and winter is a wise economy. 

Correct the expensive “overdraped window” by substituting prints 
and calicoes for silks and satins, Fortuny linen for plush and velvet. 
Individuality is never attained by an overpowering sense of cost. For 
example, build your lamps from interesting old bottles, pickle jars, even 
kitchen crocks; substitute for the dust-collecting plaited shade with 
many linings one of plain parchment wiped with color or with colored 
chintz or paper block prints applied and glazed. Remember that in- 
expensive mattings and checked ginghams can give a distinction to a 
dining room, that a dining-alcove may have all the colors of the old- 
fashioned garden, and that what is a breakfast porch by daylight may 
with the exercise of taste and ingenunity be furnished so that after the 
theater it can play the less usual réle of al fresco supper room. 

O. WARNER, 
Art Institute, Chicago. 


Purchasing Habits of the Furniture Consumer. All decora- 
tions, and furniture, rugs, carpets, draperies, and the rest, must be 
judged by their aesthetic value and by their usefulness. When one 
starts housekeeping, the articles to be bought are many, and purchasing 
power is ata minimum. It is well to buy simple furniture which can be 
used elsewhere when we have more money. Do not buy what will be 
discarded later. Buy in smaller quantities and better furniture. Buy 
furniture that will mellow with age rather than look shabby. Do not 
buy heavy stuffed furniture for a small living room. Do not buy fur- 
niture that is a fad of the moment, either in design or finish. Do not 
buy furniture to please Mrs. Brown or the sewing society. Buy all 
component parts of your home, whether furniture, rugs, or draperies, 
in relation one to the other, so that they can be assembled under other 
conditions. Above all do not buy tawdry furniture because “it looks 
like more money.” 

H. K. ALLey, 
Wm. A. French and Company, 
Minneapolis. 
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Design Theory in Practice. Past civilizations have been recorded 
through their arts and crafts. The study of these has revealed their 
manners, customs, and standards. Such arts grew out of the needs of 
the human race for costume, furniture, and houses. Their production 
has resulted from the work of men’s hands guided by that growing 
sense of beauty on the part of the maker which results from a constant 
striving for greater perfection. 

Present day civilization is being recorded scientifically. The ‘sense 
of beauty,” or that subtle and selective human instinct which results 
in “taste,” is being crushed out and lost by the scientific standardiza- 
tion and classification of exact analyses and their formule. 

A partial remedy for lack of taste lies in the stimulation of the per- 
ceptive and creative design faculty in youth, through the study of 
“order in nature,” equally fundamental to both science and art, and in 
the application of the principles of design, thus exemplified, in every- 
day life. 

Unfortunately the present generation in America, as in many parts 
of Europe also, has become accustomed to ugliness, crudity, display, 
and advertisement. Why does the sense of beauty not function in the 
sophisticated and modern environment of great cities? Chiefly be- 
cause the machine has crowded out the artistic craftsman, who in an- 
cient times bulked so largely in city and country life. 

The inheritance of any craft from generation to generation breeds a 
familiarity with traditional and perfected form, which needs must greatly 
influence the following generations, but most of all it continues the 
knowledge of “‘process.’”’ Its traditional excellence, in turn, constitutes 
a very real basis for the establishment of standards of taste in selection 
and achievement. The lack of such knowledge today is the penalty 
imposed by the adoption of the machine, by speed methods for quantity 
production, by commercial (money-making) aims. 

But these very same speed methods and scientific analyses that have 
been a detriment to taste have yet contributed to modern life com- 
forts, conveniences, sanitation, and a thousand and one other valuable 
assets. Why then should we regret their disastrous influence upon 
that subtle quality which we term the “sense of beauty,” which is so 
elusive and so difficult to harness to the chariot of progress today? 
The answer to this is that there is in the process of development of 
material beauty in our surroundings and in life generally, a psychological 
factor involved, evoking mental, spiritual, and even bodily health, 
which we cannot afford to lose out of life. 
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Design is a living thing. It sets the creative faculties in motion. Its 
expression is the result of an intellectual and emotional process func- 
tioning in combination with the use of the hands. Best of all it stimu- 
lates a finer and growing sense of proportion in the use of material, in 
the choice of everyday furnishings and clothing, in conduct even. 

The points brought out in this talk may be illustrated with examples 
of design by students, tracing the complete sequence of the finished 
article from its first beginning in theory through the advanced stages 
of its evolution. Examples of pottery, of silverware, of embroideries, 
of the decoration of fabric by batik, stencilling, and block printing proc- 
esses, hand-woven textiles both ancient and modern, wall hangings, 
wood carvings, costume and personal ornament and a small exhibition 
of drawings and painted designs have been assembled and shown in 
connection with it. 

The study of design is the runestone which will guide many a young 
teacher and student back into those subtle and mysterious paths of 
beauty along which the imagination may follow, eagerly stimulated at 
every turn by the suggestive and beautiful forms of order in nature, 
which are the result of dynamic force or growth. 

The philosopher or the poet uses words in which to express literary 
form. The artist deals with the material facts of form, line, color, 
dark, light, and by his creative imagination translates them into new 
forms of beauty to delight the eye and satisfy the soul. 

Design must function in the work of home economics if best results 
are to be secured in the making of homes. It is one of the ways of har- 
nessing the spirit, with its transforming power, to the prosaic things of 
everyday life. 

Mary F. PAtrerson, 
University of California. 


Related Art Round Table. The keynote of the Related Art 
program at the Minneapolis meeting was interior decoration and the 
knowledge of design and color theory in practice which is fundamental 
to its success. Papers and discussions not separately abstracted are 
summarized herewith. 

Marion Stephenson, educational director of Cheney Brothers Silk 
‘Company, brought with her a lovely assortment of silks, both pat- 
terned and unpatterned, for costume and interior decoration. She 
made clear the suitability of one type of design, color, weave, and tex- 
ture for one purpose, differentiating materials for sports use from those 
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for formal street costume or house dresses. The cumulative process of 
silk printing was illustrated in actual material by a swatch of silk show- 
ing each printing singly with the sequence of one color added to another 
forming the final mass effect as a rich mosaic of 12 colors. Cheney 
Brothers now maintain an educational service bureau at their New 
York headquarters to advise in choosing materials. 

Miss Goode spoke of the difficulty confronting the related art teacher 
in the secondary schools in endeavoring to coordinate and embody art 
principles with the actual work of clothing construction, the latter work 
being the real choice when elected by the average girl. She is frankly 
not interested in drawing, nor in trying to apprehend the principles of 
design, color, rhythm, harmony, balance. The related art teacher 
must have at command varied and ingenious methods of creating psy- 
chologically pleasurable reactions on the part of the unawakened stu- 
dent mind toward the infinite possibilities of beauty and variation in 
color combination, texture, form, and material. Miss Goode’s paper 
ended with a renewed plea for vivid and thorough art training on the 
part of the home economics teacher. 

Marion Clark showed that in a field whose scope is so extensive as 
is that of related art, the opportunities for research are many and 
varied. Studies may be made from historic, economic, social and 
artistic standpoints, and she quoted a definition of the term related art, 
formulated from answers to a questionnaire sent out to heads of de- 
partments of home economics throughout the country, “the application 
of art principles to those problems in everyday life where beauty and 
utility are factors” and defined the objectives of courses in related art 
as “‘the development of an appreciation of art and the ability to apply 
art principles to everyday problems.” 

Saidee Stark spoke very convincingly of the possibility of coopera- 
tion and support from local agencies allied in interest to those of art in 
home economics. She described briefly a successful project of planning 
and furnishing a small house by a group of students from the State 
Teachers College at Chico, which was furthered and supported by funds 
from municipal sources in the interest of promoting better homes. The 
mayor, the real estate and interior decoration firms lent financial back- 
ing and material to the project. It proved to be a real community 
lesson in cooperation and in the stimulation of “taste’”’ operating in con- 


junction with constructive common sense. 
Mary F. PATTERSON, 


University of Califorizia. 
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Broader Training for Related Art Teachers. The most im- 
portant objectives for the broader training in related art for the home 
economics teacher are to give the student a viewpoint, to develop in 
her an art consciousness and an appreciation of her social responsibility 
for art training as it related to the home and community in a democ- 
racy such as ours. The home economics departments have been quick 
to see that the training offered home economics students in many art 
departments has been too specialized or academic to accomplish these 
objectives. They have realized that this might be possible if the stu- 
dent had an unlimited amount of time, but that even so the home 
economics viewpoint would be lacking. 

Let us consider for a moment the student of related art in our colleges 
and universities who is to be the teacher of tomorrow. As I see it, our 
ideal is the kind of art training that will make her a force in promoting 
beauty in everyday life. Art related to problems in everyday life can 
bring this about if the courses taught are based first upon selection, 
second upon appreciation, and third upon problems that develop crea- 
tive ability in the field of artistic achievement in the applied arts. 

In the developing of this particular kind of art education for home 
economics students there are three factors to be considered: the courses, 
the opportunities for study, and the teachers of related art who make 
up the personnel of the faculty. We should come to some understand- 
ing about what courses shall compose a well-rounded group for related 
art study. 

We must analyze, crystallize, and define art principles so that we may 
think and talk more clearly on the subject of art. We must prepare 
statements which are the results of the application of principles so as 
to simplify fundamental thought. We must formulate problems in 
everyday life in which a knowledge of art principles is an important 
factor. We must not overlook the linking up of the aesthetic side of 
every subject in the college course with art in its many phases. We 
must include enough history of art or art appreciation to give the stu- 
dent a background for her creative imagination to play upon. 

The next step seems to be the analysis of courses by which worthy 
results have been achieved, and the building up of a curriculum based 
upon sound educational principles. This should be followed by a 
‘ survey of the field to test the adequacy and success of the work of the 
related art teacher as well as that of the student. 

The opportunities for study in connection with museum on library 
must be developed. We must realize early that art is based upon the 
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visual sense if we expect to achieve results in our teaching. We must 
move art into the classroom in the form of exhibitions, pictures of mu- 
seum pieces, and collections of objects having genuine artistic quality. 
Where museums are not available a search should be made for beauti- 
ful things in the way of textiles, furniture, china, glass, and these ob- 
jects should be exhibited in the classroom or a visit to them should be 
arranged. We must encourage teachers as well as departments of 
related art to make collections of art objects for permanent exhibition. 
The opportunity for constantly seeing and analyzing beautiful things 
cannot be overestimated in the development of taste. In a measure 
this will counteract the effect of the many objects of questionable artis- 
tic quality seen in shops everywhere. 

The teacher of related art must first of all have the home economics 
viewpoint which is best gained through study in the department. She 
should be art school trained, possibly not to the extent of graduation; 
she should have a knowledge of the fundamental principles of education 
and the teaching process, acquired in a college or university; some 
travel, foreign if possible, and if possible some trade or professional 
experience. 

Training in art has here and there been linked up with the home 
economics subjects, but the field of related art is comparatively unde- 
veloped and much can yet be done by bringing together all the forces 
which are already contributing to this important phase of art education. 

EvELYN G. METZGER, 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


The Use of Decorative Objects in the Home. One alternates 
between hope and fear for the fate of beauty in the modern home. 
When we look through the pages of the magazines which are devoted to 
the mission of beautifying the home, we think, “Surely, Beauty is with 
us!’’ Then we step into a shop where crowds of women are eagerly 
learning how to cut lurid roses, parrots, pansies, and poinsettias from 
crepe paper or cretonne and paste them on lamp shades, and we are 
downcast. But appreciations come slowly, and every month the better 
magazines bring sound, helpful suggestions for the women in the home, 
and their influence is bound to bring good results. 

It is rather easy to select quiet, well-toned wall papers and floor 
coverings; and, if one buys slowly, it is possible to choose well-designed 
and comfortable furniture. But if one stopped at the stage where the 
rooms have merely good walls and furniture, they might be almost any- 
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body’s rooms. Such rooms would lack the individuality that would 
set them apart from their neighbors, and make them so definitely one’s 
own that friends would wish to linger in them. 

The combination of beauty, personality, and homelike quality in a 
room is worth working for, and it is being achieved more and more fre- 
quently. It may be surprising to discover to how large an extent the 
impression of personality in a house depends upon the selection of the 
accessories. It is the pictures, the vases, the book ends, the table covers, 
and the other small objects expressing our taste and our special interests 
that contribute individuality to our houses. It is the color and pattern 
of these objects that make one room vibrate and sparkle with interest, 
while another seems stupid. 

If the owner of the home is informal, hospitable, and domestic, then 
his pictures and decorative objects should suggest this quality in the 
most charming way possible, so that the visitor will see as well as feel 
the warm hospitality of the home. On the other hand, if the owner is 
formal and reserved, there is an equally beautiful way to express the 
dignity and the distinctive quality of his personality through the selec- 
tion of the accessories in the room. 

What the occupant needs to know in order to make his room look 
livable and personal is, first, what type of object expresses his person- 
ality; second, what sizes, shapes, colors, and textures look well together; 
and third, how many decorative objects should be used so that there 
may be a happy mean between profusion and unimaginativeness. 

HARRIET GOLDSTEIN, 
University of Minnesota. 


Contagious Diseases of Children. A consideration of these 
diseases shows that they present a general health problem. Active 
immunity is conferred by an attack, passive immunity by the use of 
toxin, anti-toxin, blood serum, and vaccine. The care of the patient 
to prevent the spread of contagion is a matter of special importance. 
It is desirable that those responsible for children should recognize the 
symptoms and understand something of the treatment of such diseases 
as diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, chicken pox, smallpox, whooping 
cough, mumps. 
G. K. Hacaman, M.D., 

Ramsey Clinic, St. Paul. 
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Preschool Education and What It Involves. Preschool educa- 
tion might be termed the new fad in education, formerly the preroga- 
tive of mothers and not regarded as of great importance. Develop- 
ment of modern psychology, better understanding of laws of physical 
growth, and probably also the change in living conditions have com- 
bined to turn our attention to the needs of the preschool child and the 
results of neglect as shown in older children. Many groups are engaged 
in studying the problem from various angles, but one of the newer de- 
velopments has been the effort to view the child as a whole and pool 
the findings of the specialists in order to secure an all-round viewpoint. 

Probably the best developed effort in this field is the nursery school 
as it has been organized in a number of centers in the United States 
and Canada. Unless such schools are cooperative ventures with the 
homes they are not socially sound. They should never be regarded as 
substitutes for home in any sense. They should be agencies for deter- 
mining the needs of the child and interpreting these to the parents 
in order that the educational program and procedures may meet the 
requirements of the child in question. 

On the physical side the program must be such as will promote the 
best development and growth possible with the body the individual 
has. We know relatively little about the best means of determining 
physical ages and promoting growth with all the handicaps individual 
children present. Nevertheless regularity of régime in rest, exercise, 
food, and such fundamentals do promote and produce physical well- 
being. Such a régime as this in the best type of environment combined 
with a study of the differences of individual children does produce re- 
sults far above the averages recorded. On the mental side a determina- 
tion of the child’s approximate abilities and the providing of an environ- 
ment which will develop these is beyond the possibilities without expert 
service. These are the years for the development of motor controls— 
vocabularies; beginnings of appreciations of color, form, rhythm, and 
tone; the time when the fundamental habits, mental and physical, are 
formed, and the attitudes toward authority, affection, and reality are 
set. The educational problems are probably more varied than at any 
subsequent time of life and less is really known about methods and 
possibilities. Up to this period the problem has been universally rela- 
gated to the home, but it is beginning to be recognized that here, just 
as in other fields of education, science must offer assistance. It is 
especially fitting that the problem should be considered by our group 
who have made the home their major interest. Unless the program 
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develops in cooperation with parents and the home, it may easily prove 
to be a destructive movement as far as the home is concerned, rather 
than constructive. On the other hand, a program built in cooperation 
with parents may be a force that builds up family relationships and 
makes the home function as an educational agency. 
Epna N. W8ITE, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 


Parental Education. From the standpoint of the educational 
world parental education may well be termed the new child in the field 
of adult education. To be sure we have long had mothers’ clubs of 
many types and such a group as the Child Study Association has been 
at work for some thirty years, but these efforts have not received much 
attention from educators until very lately. 

The movement for preschool education which has developed so rapidly 
in the past few years has turned the educational searchlight on parents 
and this has brought a realization of the fact that this most important 
job of all has been undertaken with no appreciation that training was 
even desirable. Individual parents have groped for light when faced 
with problems but so little information was available that the results 
were far from satisfactory because for the most part they were remedial 
rather than preventive. 

The child study laboratories of various types are rapidly adding to 
stock of information and the next task before us is to devise ways and 
means of reaching parents. Dr. Arnold Gesell, in discussing the problem 
before a large conference on parental education last March, made the 
statement that the development of parental education was the job of 
the home economics group. At the first conference on parental educa- 
tion held last fall there were more representatives from home economics 
than any other one group, so that as a group we have made a beginning. 

The most outstanding need is the pooling of information from many 
fields and if we are to undertake this tremendous task of leadership we 
must re-orient our present training and incorporate the training offered 
by the specialized fields. Parental education is not the exclusive task 
of any one group because it cannot be organized without the aid of 
many types of specialists but perhaps since we are not specialists ex- 
cept in the sense of maintaining an abiding interest in the home we may 
be the group best equipped to see the problem from the parents’ angle 
and reach them. No other educational group except the one concerned 
with agriculture has at hand such well-organized machinery for reaching 
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both present and future parents. The extension organizations in the 
various states already have reached into the most remote regions, the 
vocational and public school groups reach large numbers in the cities, 
the colleges and universities may develop courses for the highest aca- 
demic levels, and now through our newly acquired partnership in the 
Purnell funds we hope to add to the sum of knowledge through research. 
It is a great challenge—let us endeavor to meet it! 
Epna N. WHITE, 
Chairman, Council on Parental Education. 


The State Program for Child Study and Parent Education in 
Iowa. Better children make a better state. The citizens of Iowa 
have shown their fidelity to the state and their faith in family life 
through the establishment of a state coordinating research station at 
the State University for the scientific investigation and the develop- 
ment and training of normal and superior children. The state is be- 
coming thoroughly convinced of the value of preventing mental, physical, 
social, and moral defects in children, because possible cures are expen- 
sive and difficult and always very uncertain. Recent discoveries made 
at the research station show that little children’s personalities can be 
tremendously modified, physical growth increased, learning ability 
improved, temperaments changed, new interests awakened, and charac- 
ter traits developed. 

Parent training is rapidly becoming a recognized profession like law, 
medicine, teaching. This new profession is worthy of careful prepara- 
tion, patient study, observation, and practice work. In order to make 
available to the fathers and mothers of Iowa the experience and important 
discoveries of the past in child development, the State University and 
the State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the State Teachers 
College, and the cities of Des Moines and Council Bluffs have organized 
a state program and are offering their best information and courses on 
the subject of parent education through child study. Groups of parents 
organized in various sections of the state are carrying out systemati- 
cally programs covering from one to three years study on young children 
during their plastic years from birth to the age of six or seven when per- 
sonalities become more fixed and habits less subject to change. With 
the financial cooperation of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
a number of specially-trained leaders are devoting full time to the prep- 
aration of outlines, lesson plans, case studies, behavior problems, and 
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selected readings with a view to helping all parents with their particular 
difficulties in the development of normal and superior children. 
Brrp T. BALpwin, 
Towa Child Welfare Research 
Station, Iowa City. 


The Value of Nursery School Education for the Child. It 
is difficult to evaluate the specific effects of the nursery school upon 
the child, partly because we have no ready nor accurate methods for 
measuring these effects and partly because many of the effects may be 
inasked for a considerable period of time. Any thoroughgoing evalua- 
tion would involve consideration of the home as well as the school. 
Obviously, the effect of the nursery school upon the child varies with 
the home situation, since a child coming to the nursery from a home in 
which the standards of care and training were at a high level would be 
affected little in comparison with one from a home in which these 
standards were at a low level. 

A study has recently been made at the Institute of Child Welfare of 
the University of Minnesota of the effects of six months residence in 
the nursery school upon the child. Naturally, such a study concerns 
itself with immediate effects rather than remote effects. This study 
shows that the nursery school affects the home situation to some degree, 
particularly with reference to diet, the diet in many homes being modi- 
fied in cooperation with the nursery school. 

The study also indicates that there is relatively little transfer to the 
home situation of the eating and sleeping habits acquired in the nurs- 
ery school, while there is considerable transfer of the specific content 
of the nursery school instruction. One of the outstanding effects of 
the nursery school seems to be the development within the child of inner 
resources with which situations may be met, that is, answering for the 
child the question ‘What can I do?” by supplying the child with con- 
tent that enables him to answer the question for himself. This is 
sound mental hygiene, since it involves supplying the child with posi- 
tive modes of reaction in an environment in which the child may get 
into difficulty, because he is “starved” intellectually, manipulatively, 
. and socially. 

Further, there seems to be a unanimity of opinion among the parents 
of nursery school children that the children are more easily controlled 
at home, that they play more effectively, that they cooperate better 
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with other children, and that they are more independent and self- 
reliant. 
Joun E. ANDERSON, 
Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota. 


Parental and Pre-Parental Education in Day Schools. A unit 
course in child care is given in sixty schools in Nebraska. In forty-five 
of these cases greater stress is laid on the development and training of 
children than on their physical care. 

Perhaps the most common approach to this work is through foods. 
The question of food for the small brother arises naturally out of the les- 
sons in which the girl learns to correct her own diet. Several teachers 
have begun with an observation of kindergarten children to learn the 
reactions of the apparently well-nourished and the apparently under- 
nourished. In one case the unit was introduced after a discussion in 
physiology in which the girls decided that the baby’s desire to be rocked 
to sleep was a habit that need not have been formed in the first place. 

However the approach may be made, every class is given the oppor- 
tunity actually to observe and manage children. This observation 
frequently takes the form of parties or lunches for children. Fre- 
quently the girls take an individual child to observe for an assigned 
period. At York and Arlington preschool children of different ages 
were brought to school for a regular routine of play, stories, lunch, and 
rest, as in nursery schools. One or two days each week were reserved 
for discussion. This observation was continued for three weeks. 

The results of the work are extremely gratifying. The girls are very 
interested and invariably regret to see the close of the course. In one 
school the home economics club continued the work after the lessons 
were finished by making a layette. At Wisner and Phillips the unit 
led into home projects in child care. The comments of the mothers 
are very encouraging. This unit more than any other seems to im- 
press upon the public the idea that home economics teaches something 
besides cooking and sewing. 

We teachers who left college before child care was taught as a labora- 
tory subject have gained much inspiration from our Nebraska girls 
who have attended Merrill-Palmer. At our state conferences they 
have given us subject matter, methods of teaching, and a new attitude 
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toward child care. Our smaller district conferences are very helpful 
and our news letters are laden with excellent ideas and inspiration. 
Mary Foster, 
Callaway, Nebraska. 


The Field of Research in Economic Problems of the Home. 
The economic problems of the modern home are those that center 
around income, expenditure, the cost of living and housekeeping, or 
management. This represents a field of research coordinate with nutri- 
tion and with the study of the psychological, the aesthetic, or the socio- 
logical aspects of family life. 

The greatest need for research is probably in problems relating to 
expenditure and to housekeeping or management. They are, in cer- 
tain of their aspects, more directly under the control of the homemaker 
and they are the fields in which the least study has been made. Under 
expenditures may be grouped those problems having to do with our 
standards of consumption or bases for choice, those having to do with 
actual selection in the market, and those having to do with income 
apportionment. Under housekeeping or management come studies of 
the efficiency of the present-day household plant, of the conditions 
governing the efficient performance of household services, and of ways 
and means of reducing the time and money costs. 

In general, it should be emphasized that the field of research in the 
economic problems of the home is a broad one. This is not by our choos- 
ing, but by the nature of the situation. The field for investigation is 
no less than all those conditions that make homes economically sound. 
The test of legitimacy is not what traditionally and conventionally is 
“of interest to women.” The field has no physical boundaries such as 
the four walls of a house. The proper tests is, is this a problem of direct 
and vital concern to families as such? If so, it is desirable that some 
one, somewhere, be systematically asking the four questions that con- 
stitute research in the social sciences—what are the facts, why are they 
so, what do they signify, and what, if anything, can we do about it. 

Kyrk, 
University of Chicago. 


Methods and Aims of the Study of Household Expenditures. 
The questionnaire method of studying household expenditures is now 
practically discredited. The survey method is widely used in the 
United States, while the household account book method has been used 
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in Europe. There is real need for a comparative study of these two 
methods and their reliability. 

Early European budget studies were investigations into the state of 
the poor. The first studies in this country were made to obtain in- 
formation upon wages and costs of production in the various industries, 
while later studies were made in the interest of social reform. The 
present need is for studies which will give pictures of standards of living 
of all classes in the country. 

With few exceptions studies of household expenditures have been 
limited to the lower income industrial groups, and there is need for 
studies of expenditures of the middle class and more studies of the 
expenditures of the farm family. The latter offers a rich field of re- 
search to the farm management and home economics group working in 
cooperation. Information is particularly needed as to what the farm 
furnishes for the family living and how the commodities furnished by 
the farm should be valued, subjects which involve important questions 
in method. 

Data from investigations of household expenditures are required to 
determine differences in the standard of living in various racial and 
occupational groups; to develop standards of expenditure and suggestive 
budgets; and for working out scales for general expenditures and for 
special clothing and other individual expenditure. 

It should be the aim of studies of household expenditures to answer 
such questions as: What is the relation between size of income and 
amount expended on the various items? What is the effect upon family 
expenditures of depression, of prosperity? What is the relation be- 
tween modes of expenditure and business crises? Where is social waste 
indicated? What forces influence the direction of family expenditures? 
What relation is there between family and social welfare and expen- 
ditures of various types and amounts by families of a given income 
group? Under a given set of conditions what general mode of house- 
hold expenditure provides the greatest benefit both for the family and 
for society? 

CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE, 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


Expenditure of Farm Families. The Purnell project which we 
have been pursuing in home management is a study of approximately 
one hundred farms in two counties in Minnesota. This is a sub-project 
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of a larger study conducted in cooperation with the Farm Management 
Division and entitled ‘‘A quantitative and qualitative study of farm 
homes in Minnesota with emphasis upon the influence of the farm upon 
the management of the home and the life of the family.” 

The plan has been to study the data already available for the years 
1920 to 1924 inclusive, selecting those having special reference to the 
farm home and family. Three lines of study have been followed: 
farm products used by the family; income and expenditures of the 
farm family; and the labor of the farm family. 

Much time has been spent to date in the tabulation of the data. The 
analysis of the material is yet to be made. Our hope has been first 
to find and use the material available and second to discover the blank 
spaces so that we might obtain or devise a plan for obtaining all infor- 
mation essential to a complete picture of Minnesota farm homes, or a 
group of these homes. Personal visits to some of these homes is in- 
cluded in the method of study and is yet to be realized in the develop- 
ment of the project. 

Although this study is incomplete, I would like to suggest two prob- 
lems we found, which probably confront every worker in the field of 
household accounting, and which it seems quite properly might be 
brought to the attention of this group: (1) What shall be the nomen- 
clature used in farm or urban home accounts; i.e., what headings shall 
be followed? and (2) what standard for adult equivalent shall be 
followed? These seem to me to be subjects worthy of study on the 
part of the Committee on Economic Problems of the Home. For 
surely the progress of research in this field will be hindered unless 
results can be compared, and this information is basic in character. 

Lucy A. STuDLEY, 
University of Minnesota. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Talks to Nurses on Diete.ics and Dietotherapy. 
By Ruta WHEELER and HELEN WHEELER. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1926, pp. 184. $1.50 net. 

The importance of dietotherapy in modern 
medicine together with a necessity for the 
understanding of adequate general diet in 
order to promote health and efliciency have 
made the teaching of dietetics to nurses an 
essential part of the work of hospitai die- 
titians and a primary concern of training 
schools. The book by Ruth and Helen 
Wheeler is a fresh and stimulating contribu- 
tion to this field of teaching. 

It is expected that the nurses to whom such 
talks are given have completed courses in 
foods, chemistry, and physiology, therefore 
only brief summaries are included on foods, 
the processes of normal digestion, and the 
processes of normal metabolism. 

After the consideration of general diet for 
a nurse and the modifications of this for 
normal individuals of various ages and 
activities, the talks proceed easily into the 
discussion of the type modifications of this 
general diet to form corrective diets. These 
diets together with the reasons for their use 
are then considered in pre-operative and 
post-operative conditions, infections, dis- 
eases of the circulatory system, disorders 
of the digestive system, and disturbed 
metabolism. 

Pertinent questions are suggested in every 
lecture, the actual cases with which each 
student is dealing furnishing the basis for the 
conferences or discussions indicated. The 
facts, tables, and outlines are simple and 
relevant at all times to the interests and 
needs of the nurse. The presentation is 
logical, though, as the title indicates, in- 
formal. It invites and stimulates the study 
of dietetics and dietotherapy as a vital part 


of the nursing care of patients and will 
render valuable service to dietitians and 
student nurses alike. 

Mary Garmo Bryan, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Indigestion: What It Is and How to Prevent 


Jt. By Artraur Hottanp. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1926, 
pp. 130. $1.25. 


A readable book for the layman by a 
member of the faculty at the Cornell Medical 
College. Its well-grounded information, 
common sense, and simplicity of statement 
shouid make it a wholesome antidote to the 
dogmatizing of the food faddists and to the 
vagueness and confusion of the pseudo- 
scientists who furnish so much of our popular 
literature on such subjects. 


Health Compendium and Health Publici'y. 
By T. Crew. Foreword by Professor A. 
Bostock Hity. Leicester, England: The 
Reader Printing Company, Ltd., Sanvey 
Gate, 1926, pp. 260. 7,6; to America 
83/. inclusive. 

A handbook prepared by the clerk to the 
Leicestershire Insurance Committee in which 
are brought together a few brief articles on 
such subjects as mental hygiene and the 
baby week movement, and summarized 
information regarding a great variety 
of organizations concerned with health 
education, from the Ministry of Health 
and the League of Nations to the Town 
Planning Institute and the Fruit Trades 
Federation. Many posters, slogans, and 
rhymes are reproduced, and lists of health 
fims and journals are included. An 
interesting birdseye view of the British 
movement for health education. 
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| City comfort for farm women— 
| lighting . . . cooking . . . ironing 


ONE of the main objectives 
in the work of many of the 
readers of this JOURNAL is 
the bettering of conditions 
in the farm home, and all 
of us are giving more 
thought than ever before to 
conveniences for farm 
women. 


Over 400,000 carbide 
gas plants have been in- 
stalled on farms in this 
country, and a goodly pro- 
portion of them—some of 
them dating back twenty- 
six years — will be found 
bearing the J. B. Colt Com- 
pany mark. In such homes 
good, economical household 
practice is a simple matter 
because the most trying 
tasks are automatically done 
away with; kerosene lamps 
with all their annoyances 


In order to be of real 
assistance, not only to the 
farm women, but to all 
those interested in home 
betterment, the J. B. Colt 
Company has established 
an Educational Depart- 
ment. Miss Clara Wool- 
worth is in charge of the 
Women's Division and 
will be glad to answer any 
questions on carbide gas 
equipment service or to 
co-operate with you in 
any way if you will write 
to her, care of J. B. Colt 
Company, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 


LIGHT 
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are banished and a vastly 
better light, requiring no 
attention and available in- 
stantly, takes their place: 
meals are cooked quickly, 
conveniently and coolly on 
the carbide gas hot plate or 
range: and the ironing is 
done at any convenient 
time, with much less effort 
and no hot fire, by a carbide 
gas iron. 


The generator, installed 
in the yard, needs refilling 
with carbide only once in 
several months on the aver- 
age farm, and may be en- 
tirely forgotten the rest of 
the time, since there are no 
parts to get out of order or 
require frequent attention. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
30 East 42nd St., New York 
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Report of the Chicago Health Educacion 
Conference. New York: American Child 
Health Association, 1926, pp. 357. $1.00. 
The report of the working conference 

called by the American Child Health Asso- 

ciation and held at the University of Chicago 
in June, 1925; a record of informal discus- 
sions rather than a compilation of prepared 
papers, grouped under the general heads of 
principles and objectives of health education, 
the health program in secondary schools, 
teacher-training and materials for health 
education, and the past and future of the 
health education movement. Among con- 
tributors whose names are familiar to home 
economists are Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, 

Katharine Blunt, Dr. Taliaferro Clark, Ada 

M. Field, Cora L. Harris, Ava B. Milam, 

Mary E. Sweeny, and Emma Winslow. 


If You Must Cook—. By Jennetre Ler, 
New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company, 
1926, pp. 174. $1.50. 

An amusing account of how a well-known 
writer and college teacher of English, whose 
previous culinary accomplishments con- 
sisted of coddling eggs, boiling potatoes, and 
making coffee, met and mastered the “‘in- 
tricate secrets of fowls and loins and joints.” 
of casseroles and crumpets. Escaping from 
the hypnotism exerted by the “austere 
competence” of the cookbook, she discovered 
that cookery is based on a few simple prin- 
ciples and that the art of it depends on the 
skillful adaptation of these to available 
materials or special purposes rather than on 
slavish following of formulas and recipes; 
that it is an art to be studied “in the spirit 
of all art, the spirit that perceives it as a 
difficult thing to do, but a thing that by the 
grace of God, and allowing for inspiration, 
can be put through by any woman with a 
moderate amount of brains.” For the 
benefit of her sisters in similar plight she 
here tells what she learned about the choice 
of tools, the principles of cooking meats, 
soup, and vegetables, of making salads and 
desserts, of introducing fruit into the menu 
and of planning sensible meals. If she 
occasionally makes a slight technical slip 
this is easily forgiven her for her abundant 
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good sense, her humor, and her appreciation 
of the delights of good, plain food. Few 
home economists, alas! have yet learned the 
knack of the writer’s trade as well as Mrs. 
Lee has picked up part of theirs, 


The New Common Sense in the Household. 
Being Common Sense in the Household 
by Marion Hartanp revised for gas and 
electricity by her daughter, CHRISTINE 
TERHUNE Herrick. Table of calories 
and daily menus with calory values by 
GERTRUDE YoRK Curisty. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1926, 
pp. 499. $2.00; kitchen edition $2.50. 
A new edition of a book well known to our 

mothers and grandmothers. A comparison 
between the first edition of 1871 and the 
present revision shows not only how house- 
hold processes have changed in fifty years, 
but even more how popular information 
regarding them has increased, as witness the 
adaptation of Mrs. Rose’s tables of calorie 
values and dietary requirements which are 
now included, and which were entirely 
undreamed of fifty years ago. In contrast 
to such changes, the “common sense” of 
the discussions and the recipes remain 
essentially the same. 


The Design of Small Properties. A book for 
the homeowner in city and country. By M. 
E. Botromiry. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926, pp. 233. $3.00. 
A book in the Rural Science Series which 

lives up to its title, treating the needs of the 
small, unpretentious place from the stand- 
point of landscape architecture. The prin- 
ciples of landscape and garden design are 
simply stated and applied to modest city 
and country homes, sensible suggestions are 
made for the proper use of such garden 
adjuncts as seats, shelters, trellises, sundials, 
and other ornaments, and there is a handy 
classification of different types of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers according to their place 
in landscape design. The fifty-odd plans 
reproduced include a wide variety of prop- 
erties from city backyards, 30 by 50 feet in 
size, to the grounds of the farm home. The 
bookmaking is as attractive as the text. 
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ERE is a very concise, yet most 
complete guide to baking of the 
standard recipes with Royal, the Cream 
of Tartar Baking Powder. We will 
yladly send you as many copies as you 
like for your students. Simply fill in the 
coupon and we will see that shipment 
is made promptly. 


Educational Department 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
New York City 


Please send me—free—copies of the Royal Baking Guide 
for the use cf myself and my students 
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Financial Independence: How to Win It. 
By Harvey A. Biopcetr. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1926, pp. 
222. $1.50. 

A book which differs from the usual hand- 
book of thrift in that it puts as much em- 
phasis on how to use savings as on how to 
make them. The author’s ten principles or 
rules for attaining financial independence 
call for determination to save; the consistent 
following of well-considered plans for saving; 
the avoidance of waste, including the waste 
that comes from the disuse of personal and 
family belongings; industry; the wise use of 
credit; the utilization of the services of a 
good bank; the profitable use of saved 
capital; and the conservation of capital by 
will and through carefully protected life 
insurance. 
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The Conservation of the Family. By Pav. 
PoPENOE. Baltimore: The Williams 
and Wilkins Company, 1926, pp. 266. 
$3.00. 


Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. By 
Henry C. SHERMAN. (Third edition, 
rewritten and enlarged.) New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926, pp. 636. 
$3.25. 


Tea Room and Cafeteria Management. By 
R. N. Exziorr. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1926, pp. 176. $1.50 net. 


Gift and Art Shop Merchandising. By 
Grace P. T. Knupson. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1926, pp. 155. 
$2.00 net. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Your Child. Simple, sensible suggestions 
as to how a child grows and learns, and 
how good habits may be inculcated in him, 
have been prepared for the use of parents by 
the Infant Welfare Society of Minneapolis, 
and issued in an attractive one-page booklet. 
Copies may be purchased from the Society, 
414 South Eighth Street, for 15 cents a 
copy, or 10 cents a copy in lots of one 
hundred or more. 


Farm Furnishings. The Official Record 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
authority for the statement that among 1299 
farm families in Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Kansas, the average yearly expenditure 
on house furnishings and equipment was 
$44.42. 


Early American Quilts. The specimens 
in the collection belonging to Mrs. Sarah 
Benham which was shown at the Art Center, 
65 East 56th Street, New York City, in 
July, ranged in date from 1790 to about 1840. 
Many were on hand homespun linen and 
in the earliest the designs were inset, as this 
method antedated the appliqué quilts. A 
Portuguese quilt in the colorings of an 


oriental carpet, an early English quilt 
made from strips of India print worked in a 
Paisley shawl design, and a woven coverlet 
made in 1834 and bearing the name of the 
weaver as well as of the person for whom it 
was woven were included in the collection. 


Fathers’ Council. This addition to a 
Maternity and Infant Welfare Center in one 
section of London is reported by Hygeia. 
It not only emphasizes the responsibility of 
the fathers in giving their children a good 
start in life and in supporting the center, but 
looks after sanitary and housing conditions. 


Compulsory Vacations. Canada is con- 
sidering a law to compel employers to give 
all employees an annual vacation of two 
weeks with pay, says the Public Health 
Journal. An argument put forward in its 
favor is that the cost would be negligible in 
comparison with the increased efficiency of 
the workers. 


Nutrition at the West Point Army Post. 
The Red Cross nutrition classes at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, were so successful that the 
branch at West Point was inspired to do 
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likewise. The Red Cross Courier describes 
how this was brought about, the classes 
conducted by Louise L. Engle proving pop- 
ular among the women of the post and also 
in the schools and with the Girl Scouts. 


Statistics of School Children. According 
to statistics quoted by the American Library 
Association, 36 per cent of the children of 
school age in the United States are not 
attending school. Of the 64 per cent in 
school, 54 per cent are in elementary schools, 
7 per cent in high schools, 3 per cent in night 
schools or special vocational schools. Only 
2 per cent of our children enter college or 
university. Obviously, if education is to 
reach the great mass of our young people 
it must be by some other means than high 
school and college. 


Doll Messengers of Friendship. As a 
means of creating good will between Japanese 
and American children the Committee on 
World Friendship between Children is 
arranging a special international celebration 
in March, 1927, of the old Japanese doll 
festival, Hina Matsuri. At this three-day 
festival Japanese families bring out their 
ancestral dolls with their ancient costumes 
and tiny furniture and make them the 
objects of family celebrations and exchange 
of courtesies with neighbors. It is proposed 
next year to have dolls representing American 
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costumes and customs sent by American 
children and to invite Japanese children to 
send Japanese dolls to American children. 
How the plan is to be worked out in detail 
can be learned from the committee, of which 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody is chairman, at 
105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


Social Service Grant. The University 
of Chicago announces a conditional grant 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial for the general endowment of the 
University, the income to be applied to the 
current expense of the graduate School of 
Social Service Administration. 


Institution Economics. Two articles of 
interest to institution managers appeared in 
The Modern Hospital for July, “Planning 
Proper Diets for Employees,’”’ by Marion 
Sprague Gilmore, and “How to Buy and 
How To Handle Linens.” 


Federal Meat Inspection. How this ser- 
vice works for the benefit of the public is 
explained for the layman in U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Circular 
No. 63, ‘““The Inspection Stamp as a Guide to 
Wholesome Meat,” by John R. Mohler. 
Copies may be procured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at five cents 
each. 
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